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"  This  artist  of  ours, /with  deeper  cunning,  has  con- 
trived  to  levy  on  ail  American  nature,  has  subsidised 
every  solitary  grove  and  monument-mountain  in  Berk- 
shire or  the  Catskills,  every  gleaming  water,  the  "gar- 
dens of  the  desert, '  every  waterfowl  and  wood-bird,  the 
evening  wind,  the  stormy  March,  the  song  of  the  stars 
—  has  suborned  every  one  of  these  to  speak  for  him, 
so  that  there  is  no  feature  of  day  or  night  in  the 
country  which  does  not,  to  a  contemplative  mind,  recall 
the  name  of  Bryant. 

RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON. 
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To  a  Waterfowl. 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean-side  ? 


To  a  Waterfowl. 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  has  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


Green  River. 


When  breezes  are  soft  and  skies  are  fair, 
I  steal  an  hour  from  study  and  care, 
And  hie  me  away  to  the  woodland  scene, 
Where  wanders  the  stream  with  waters  of  green, 
As  if  the  bright  fringe  of  herbs  on  its  brink 
Had  given  their  stain  to  the  waves  they  drink ; 
And  they,  whose  meadows  it  murmurs  through, 
Have  named  the  stream  from  its  own  fair  hue. 


Yet  pure  its  waters — its  shallows  are  bright 
With  colored  pebbles  and  sparkles  of  light, 
And  clear  the  depths  where  its  eddies  play, 
And  dimples  deepen  and  whirl  away, 
And  the  plane-tree's  speckled  arms  o'ershoot 
The  swifter  current  that  mines  its  root, 
Through  whose  shifting  leaves,  as  you  walk  the  hill, 
The  quivering  glimmer  of  sun  and  rill 
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Green  River. 

With  a  sudden  flash  on  the  eye  is  thrown, 
Like  the  ray  that  streams  from  the  diamond-stone. 
Oh,  loveliest  there  the  spring  days  come, 
With  blossoms,  and  birds,  and  wild-bees'  hum ; 
The  flowers  of  summer  are  fairest  there, 
And  freshest  the  breath  of  the  summer  air; 
And  sweetest  the  golden  autumn  day 
In  silence  and  sunshine  glides  away. 


Yet,  fair  as  thou  art,  thou  shunnest  to  glide, 
Beautiful  stream  !  by  the  village  side; 
But  windest  away  from  haunts  of  men, 
To  quiet  valley  and  shaded  glen ; 
And  forest,  and  meadow,  and  slope  of  hill, 
Around  thee,  are  lonely,  lovely,  and  still, 
Lonely — save  when,  by  thy  rippling  tides, 
From  thicket  to  thicket  the  angler  glides; 
Or  the  simpler  comes,  with  basket  and  book 
For  herbs  of  power  on  thy  banks  to  look ; 
Or  haply,  some  idle  dreamer,  like  me, 
To  wander,  and  muse,  and  gaze  on  thee, 
Still — save  the  chirp  of  birds  that  feed 
On  the  river  cherry  and  seedy  reed, 
And  thy  own  wild  music  gushing  out 
With  mellow  murmur  of  fairy  shout, 
From  dawn  to  the  blush. of  another  day, 
Like  traveller  singing  along  his  way. 

That  fairy  music  I  never  hear, 
Nor  gaze  on  those  waters  so  green  and  clear. 
And  mark  them  winding  away  from  sight, 
Darkened  with  shade  or  flashing  with  light, 
While  o'er  them  the  vine  to  its  thicket  clings, 
And  the  zephyr  stoops  to  freshen  his  wings, 


Green  River. 

But  I  wish  that  fate  had  left  me  free 
To  wander  these  quiet  haunts  with  thee, 
Till  the  eating  cares  of  earth  should  depart, 
And  the  peace  of  the  scene  pass  into  my  heart; 
And  I  envy  thy  stream,  as  it  glides  along 
Through  its  beautiful  banks  in  a  trance  of  song. 

Though  forced  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men, 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous  pen, 
And  mingle  among  the  jostling  crowd, 
Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  and  loud — 
I  often  come  to  this  quiet  place, 
To  breathe  the  airs  that  ruffle  thy  face, 
And  gaze  upon  thee  in  silent  dream, 
For  in  thy  lonely  and  lovely  stream 
An  image  of  that  calm  life  appears 
That  won  my  heart  in  my  greener  years. 


'.» 


A  Winter  Piece. 


The  time  has  been  that  these  wild  soli- 
tudes, 

Yet  beautiful  as  wild,  were  trod  by  me 

Oftener  than  now;  and  when  the  ills  of 

life  %%4<' 

Had  chafed  my  spirit — when  the  unsteady 
pulse 

Beat   with   strange    flutterings—  I   would 
wander  forth 

And  seek  the  woods.     The  sunshine  on 
my  path 

Was  to  me  as  a  friend.     The  swelling  hills, 

The  quiet  dells  retiring  far  between,  ^.  # 
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A  Winter  Piece. 

With  gentle  invitation  to  explore 

Their  windings,  were  a  calm  society 

That  talked  with  me  and  soothed  me.     Then  the  chant 

Of  birds,  and  chime  of  brooks,  and  soft  caress 

Of  the  fresh  sylvan  air,  made  me  forget 

The  thoughts  that  broke  my  peace,  and  I  began 

To  gather  simples  by  the  fountain's  brink, 

And  lose  myself  in  day-dreams.     While  I  stood 

In  Nature's  loneliness,  I  was  with  one 

With  whom  I  early  grew  familiar,  one 

Who  never  had  a  frown  for  me,  whose  voice 

Never  rebuked  me  for  the  hours  I  stole 

From  cares  I  loved  not,  but  of  which  the  world 

Deems  highest,  to  converse  with  her.     When  shrieked 

The  bleak  November  winds,  and  smote  the  woods, 

And  the  brown  fields  were  herbless,  and  the  shades, 

That  met  above  the  merry  rivulet, 

Were  spoiled,  I  sought,  I  loved  them  still ;  they  seemed 

Like  old  companions  in  adversity. 

Still  there  was  beauty  in  my  walks  ;  the  brook, 

Bordered  with  sparkling  frost-work,  was  as  gay 

As  with  its  fringe  of  summer  flowers.     Afar, 

The  village  with  its  spires,  the  path  of  streams 

And  dim  receding  valleys,  hid  before 

By  interposing  trees,  lay  visible 

Through  the  bare  grove,  and  my  familiar  haunts 

Seemed  new  to  me.     Nor  was  I  slow  to  come 

Among  them,  when  the  clouds,  from  their  still  skirts, 

Had  shaken  down  on  earth  the  feathery  snow, 

And  all  was  white.     The  pure  keen  air  abroad, 

Albeit  it  breathed  no  scent  of  herb,  nor  heard 

Love-call  of  bird  nor  merry  hum  of  bee, 

Was  not  the  air  of  death.     Bright  mosses  crept 

Over  the  spotted  trunks,  and  the  close  buds, 


A  Winter  Piece. 

That  lay  along  the  boughs,  instinct  with  life, 

Patient,  and  waiting  the  soft  breath  of  Spring, 

Feared  not  the  piercing  spirit  of  the  North. 

The  snow-bird  twittered  on  the  beechen  bough, 

And  'neath  the  hemlock,  whose  thick  branches  bent 

Beneath  its  bright  cold  burden,  and  kept  dry 

A  circle,  on  the  earth,  of  withered  leaves, 

The  partridge  found  a  shelter.     Through  the  snow 

The  rabbit  sprang  away.     The  lighter  track 

Of  fox,  and  the  raccoon's  broad  path,  were  there, 

Crossing  each  other.     From  his  hollow  tree 

The  squirrel  was  abroad,  gathering  the  nuts 

Just  fallen,  that  asked  the  winter  cold  and  sway 

Of  winter  blast,  to  shake  them  from  their  hold. 

But  Winter  has  yet  brighter  scenes — he  boasts 
Splendors  beyond  what  gorgeous  summer  knows ; 
Or  Autumn  with  his  many  fruits,  and  woods 
All  flushed  with  many  hues.     Come  when  the  rains 
Have  glazed  the  snow  and  clothed  the  trees  with  ice, 
While  the  slant  sun  of  February  pours 
Into  the  bowers  a  flood  of  light.     Approach  ! 
The  incrusted  surface  shall  upbear  thy  steps, 
And  the  broad  arching  portals  of  the  grove 
Welcome  thy  entering.     Look  !  the  massy  trunks 
Are  cased  in  the  pure  crystal ;  each  light  spray, 
Nodding  and  tinkling  in  the  breath  of  heaven, 
Is  studded  with  its  trembling  water-drops, 
That  glimmer  with  an  amethystine  light. 
But  round  the  parent-stem  the  long  low  boughs 
Bend,  in  a  glittering  ring,  and  arbors  hide 
The  glassy  floor.     Oh  !  you  might  deem  the  spot 
The  spacious  cavern  of  some  virgin  mine, 
Deep  in  the  womb  of  earth— where  the  gems  grow, 


A  Winter  Piece. 

And  diamonds  put  forth  radiant  rods  and  bud 
With  amethyst  and  topaz — and  the  place 
Lit  up,  most  royally,  with  the  pure  beam 
That  dwells  in  them.     Or  haply  the  vast  hall 
Of  fairy  palace,  that  outlasts  the  night, 
And  fades  not  in  the  glory  of  the  sun  ; — 
Where  crystal  columns  send  forth  slender  shafts 
And  crossing  arches  ;  and  fantastic  aisles 
Wind  from  the  sight  in  brightness,  and  are  lost 
Among  the  crowded  pillars.     Raise  thine  eye ; 
Thou  seest  no  cavern  roof,  no  palace  vault ; 
There  the  blue  sky  and  the  white  drifting  cloud 
Look  in.     Again  the  wildered  fancy  dreams 
Of  spouting  fountains,  frozen  as  they  rose, 
And  fixed,  with  all  their  branching  jets,  in  air, 
And  all  their  sluices  sealed.     All,  all  is  light ; 
Light  without  shade.     But  all  shall  pass  away 
With  the  next  sun.     From  numberless  vast  trunks 
Loosened,  the  crashing  ice  shall  make  a  sound 
Like  the  far  roar  of  rivers,  and  the  eve 
Shall  close  o'er  the  brown  woods  as  it  was  wont. 

And  it  is  pleasant,  when  the  noisy  streams 
Are  just  set  free,  and  milder  suns  melt  off 
The  plashy  snow,  save  only  the  firm  drift 
In  the  deep  glen  or  the  close  shade  of  pines — 
'Tis  pleasant  to  behold  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
Roll  up  among  the  maples  of  the  hill, 
Where  the  shrill  sound  of  youthful  voices  wakes 
The  shriller  echo,  as  the  clear  pure  lymph, 
That  from  the  wounded  trees,  in  twinkling  drops, 
Falls,  mid  the  golden  brightness  of  the  morn, 
Is  gathered  in  with  brimming  pails,  and  oft, 
Wielded  by  sturdy  hands,  the  stroke  of  axe 
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A  Winter  Piece. 


Makes  the  woods  ring.     Along  the  quiet  air, 
Come  and  float  calmly  off  the  soft  light  clouds, 
Such  as  you  see  in  summer,  and  the  winds 
Scarce  stir  the  branches.     Lodged  in  sunny  cleft, 
Where  the  cold  breezes  come  not,  blooms  alone 
The  little  wind-flower,  whose  just  opened  eye 
Is  blue  as  the  spring  heaven  it  gazes  at — 
Startling  the  loiterer  in  the  naked  groves 
With  unexpected  beauty,  for  the  time 
Of  blossoms  and  green,  leaves  is  yet  afar. 
And  ere  it  comes,  the  encountering  winds  shall  oft 
Muster  their  wrath  again,  and  rapid  clouds 
Shade  heaven,  and  bounding  on  the  frozen  earth 
Shall  fall  their  volleyed  stores,  rounded  like  hail 
And  white  like  snow,  and  the  loud  North  again 
Shall  buffet  the  vexed  forest  in  his  rage. 


*V/f  Walk' at  Sunset. 


When  insect  wings  are  glistening  in  the  beam 

Of  the  low  sun,  and  mountain-tops  are  bright, 
Oh,  let  me,  by  the  crystal  valley-stream, 
Wander  amid  the  mild  and  mellow  light; 
And  while  the  wood-thrush  pipes  his  evening  lay, 
Give  me  one  lonely  hour  to  hymn  the  setting  day. 

Oh,  sun !  that  o'er  the  western  mountains  now 

Go'st  down  in  glory  !  ever  beautiful 
And  blessed  is  thy  radiance,  whether  thou 
Colorest  the  eastern  heaven  and  night-mist  cool, 
Till  the  bright  day-star  vanish,  or  on  high 
Climbest  and  streamest  thy  white  splendors  from  mid-sky. 

Yet,  loveliest  are  thy  setting  smiles,  and  fair, 
Fairest  of  all  that  earth  beholds,  the  hues, 
That  live  among  the  clouds,  and  flush  the  air, 
Lingering  and  deepening  at  the  hour  of  dews. 
Then  softest  gales  are  breathed,  and  softest  heard 
The  plaining  voice  of  streams,  and  pensive  note  of  bird. 
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\2  A  Walk  at  Sunset. 

They  who  here  roamed,  of  yore,  the  forest  wide, 
Felt,  by  such  charm,  their  simple  bosoms  won; 
They  deemed  their  quivered  warrior,  when  he  died, 
Went  to  bright  isles  beneath  the  setting  sun ; 
Where  winds  are  aye  at  peace,  and  skies  are  fair, 
And  purple-skirted  clouds  curtain  the  crimson  air. 

So,  with  the  glories  of  the  dying  day, 

Its  thousand  trembling  lights  and  changing  hues, 
The  memory  of  the  brave  who  passed  away 
Tenderly  mingled ; — fitting  hour  to  muse 
On  such  grave  theme,  and  sweet  the  dream  that  shed 
Brightness  and  beauty  round  the  destiny  of  the  dead. 

For  ages,  on  the  silent  forests  here, 

Thy  beams  did  fall  before  the  red  man  came 
To  dwell  beneath  them;  in  their  shade  the  deer 
Fed,  and  feared  not  the  arrow's  deadly  aim. 
Nor  tree  was  felled,  in  all  that  world  of  woods, 
Save  by  the  beaver's  tooth,  or  winds,  or  rush  of  floods. 

Then  came  the  hunter  tribes,  and  thou  didst  look, 

For  ages,  on  their  deeds  in  the  hard  chase, 
And  well-fought  wars;  green  sod  and  silver  brook 
Took  the  first  stain  of  blood ;  before  thy  face 
The  warrior  generations  came  and  passed, 
And  glory  was  laid  up  for  many  an  age  to  last. 

Now  they  are  gone,  gone  as  thy  setting  blaze 

Goes  down  the  west,  while  night  is  pressing  on, 
And  with  them  the  old  tale  of  better  days, 
And  trophies  of  remembered  power,  are  gone. 
Yon  field  that  gives  the  harvest,  where  the  plough 
Strikes  the  white  bone,  is  all  that  tells  their  story  now. 


A  Walk  at  Sunset. 

I  stand  upon  their  ashes  in  thy  beam, 

The  offspring  of  another  race,  I  stand, 
Beside  a  stream  they  loved,  this  valley-stream ; 
And  where  the  night-fire  of  the  quivered  band 
Showed  the  gray  oak  by  fits,  and  war-song  rung, 
I  teach  the  quiet  shades  the  strains  of  this  new  tongue. 

Farewell !  but  thou  shalt  come  again— thy  light 

Must  shine  on  other  changes,  and  behold 
The  place  of  the  thronged  city  still  as  night- 
States  fallen— new  empires  built  upon  the  old— 
But  never  shalt  thou  see  these  realms  again 
Darkened  by  boundless  groves,  and  roamed  by  savage  men. 
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The  Rivulet  r 

This  little  rill,  that  from  the  springs 
Of  yonder  grove  its  current  brings, 
Plays  on  the  slope  awhile,  and  then 
Goes  prattling  into  groves  again, 
Oft  to  its  warbling  waters  drew 
My  little  feet,  when  life  was  new. 
When   woods   in   early  green   were 

dressed, 
And  from  the  chambers  of  the  west 
The  warm  breezes,  travelling  out, 
Breathed  the  new  scent  of  flowers 

about, 
My  truant  steps  from  home  would 
stray, 
Upon  its  grassy  side  to  play, 
List  the  brown  thrasher's  vernal 

hymn, 
And  crop  the  violet  on  its  brim, 
With  blooming  cheek  and  open  brow, 
young  and  gay,  sweet  rill,  as  thou. 


The  Rivulet.  15 

And  when  the  days  of  boyhood  came, 
And  I  had  grown  in  love  with  fame, 
Duly  I  sought  thy  banks,  and  tried 
My  first  rude  numbers  by  thy  side. 
Words  cannot  tell  how  bright  and  gay 
The  scenes  of  life  before  me  lay. 
Then  glorious  hopes,  that  now  to  speak 
Would  bring  the  blood  into  my  cheek, 
Passed  o'er  me;  and  I  wrote,  on  high, 
A  name  I  deemed  should  never  die. 

Years  change  thee  not.     Upon  yon  hill 
The  tall  old  maples,  verdant  still, 
Yet  tell,  in  grandeur  of  decay, 
How  swift  the  years  have  passed  away, 
Since  first,  a  child,  and  half  afraid, 
I  wandered  in  the  forest  shade. 
Thou,  ever-joyous  rivulet, 
Dost  dimple,  leap,  and  prattle  yet ; 
And  sporting  with  the  sands  that  pave 
The  windings  of  thy  silver  wave, 
And  dancing  to  thy  own  wild  chime, 
Thou  laughest  at  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  same  sweet  sounds  are  in  my  ear 
My  early  childhood  loved  to  hear; 
As  pure  thy  limpid  waters  run ; 
As  bright  they  sparkle  to  the  sun  ; 
As  fresh  and  thick  the  bending  ranks 
Of  herbs  that  line  thy  oozy  banks ; 
The  violet  there,  in  soft  May  dew, 
Comes  up,  as  modest  and  as  blue; 
As  green  amid  thy  current's  stress, 
Floats  the  scarce-rooted  watercress ; 
And  the  brown  ground-bird,  in  thy  glen, 
Still  chirps  as  merrily  as  then. 
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Thou  changest  not — but  I  am  changed 
Since  first  thy  pleasant  banks  I  ranged  ; 
And  the  grave  stranger,  come  to  see 
The  play-place  of  his  infancy, 
Has  scarce  a  single  trace  of  him 
Who  sported  once  upon  thy  brim. 
The  visions  of  my  youth  are  past — 
Too  bright,  too  beautiful  to  last. 
I've  tried  the  world — it  wears  no  more 
The  coloring  of  romance  it  wore. 
Yet  well  has  Nature  kept  the  truth 
She  promised  in  my  earliest  youth. 
The  radiant  beauty  shed  abroad 
On  all  the  glorious  works  of  God, 
Shows  freshly,  to  my  sobered  eye, 
Each  charm  it  wore  in  days  gone  by. 

Yet  a  few  years  shall  pass  away, 
And  I,  all  trembling,  weak,  and  gray, 
Bowed  to  the  earth,  which  waits  to  fold 
My  ashes  in  the  embracing  mould, 
(If  haply  the  dark  will  of  Fate 
Indulge  my  life  so  long  a  date), 
May  come  for  the  last  time  to  look 
Upon  my  childhood's  favorite  brook. 
Then  dimly  on  my  eye  shall  gleam 
The  sparkle  of  thy  dancing  stream  ; 
And  faintly  on  my  ear  shall  fall 
Thy  prattling  current's  merry  call ; 
Yet  shalt  thou  flow  as  glad  and  bright 
As  when  thou  met'st  my  infant  sight. 

And  I  shall  sleep — and  on  thy  side, 
As  ages  after  ages  glide, 


The  Rivulet. 
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"he  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind  and  cloud  and  changing  skies; 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast, 
That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild,  stormy  month  !  in  praise  of  thee; 

Yet  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 
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For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 
The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring, 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 


And,  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm, 
Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day, 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm, 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 
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Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills 

In  joy  that  they  again  are  free, 
And,  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills, 

Renew  their  journey  to  the  sea. 

The  year's  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat ; 

But  in  thy  sternest  frown  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet. 

Thou  bring'st  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies, 
And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers, 

When  the  wide  bloom,  on  earth  that  lies, 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 
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Summer  Wind. 

It  is  a  sultry  day;  the  sun  has  drunk 
The  dew  that  lay  upon  the  morning  grass  ; 
There  is  no  rustling  in  the  lofty  elm 
That  canopies  my  dwelling,  and  its  shade 
Scarce  cools  me.     All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee, 
Settling  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 
Instantly  on  the  wing.     The  plants  around 
Feel  the  too  potent  fervors :  the  tall  maize 
Rolls  up  its  long  green  leaves  ;  the  clover  droops 
Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms. 
But  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  hills, 
With  all  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and  stern, 
As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light 
Were  but  an  element  they  loved.     Bright  clouds, 
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Motionless  pillars  of  the  brazen  heaven — 

Their  bases  on  the  mountains — their  white  tops 

Shining  in  the  far  ether — fire  the  air 

With  a  reflected  radiance,  and  make  turn 

The  gazer's  eye  away.     For  me,  I  lie 

Languidly  in  the  shade,  where  the  thick  turf, 

Yet  virgin  from  the  kisses  of  the  sun, 

Retains  some  freshness,  and  I  woo  the  wind 

That  still  delays  his  coming.     Why  so  slow, 

Gentle  and  voluble  spirit  of  the  air  ? 

Oh,  come  and  breathe  upon  the  fainting  earth 

Coolness  and  life.     Is  it  that  in  his  caves 

He  hears  me  ?    See,  on  yonder  woody  ridge, 

The  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top,  and  now 

Among  the  nearer  groves,  chestnut  and  oak 

Are  tossing  their  green  boughs  about.     He  comes ; 

Lo,  where  the  grassy  meadow  runs  in  waves ! 

The  deep  distressful  silence  of  the  scene 

Breaks  up  with  mingling  of  unnumbered  sounds 

And  universal  motion.     He  is  come, 

Shaking  a  shower  of  blossoms  from  the  shrubs, 

And  bearing  on  their  fragrance  ;  and  he  brings 

Music  of  birds,  and  rustling  of  young  boughs, 

And  sound  of  swaying  branches,  and  the  voice 

Of  distant  waterfalls.     All  the  green  herbs 

Are  stirring  in  his  breath  ;  a  thousand  flowers, 

By  the  road-side  and  the  borders  of  the  brook, 

Nod  gayly  to  each  other ;  glossy  leaves 

Are  twinkling  in  the  sun,  as  if  the  dew 

Were  on  them  yet,  and  silver  waters  break 

Into  small  waves  and  sparkle  as  he  comes. 
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Thou  who  wouldst  see  the  lovely  and  the  wild 
Mingled  in  harmony  on  Nature's  face, 
Ascend  our  rocky  mountains.     Let  thy  foot 

Fail  not  with  weariness,  for  on 
*  %T  their  tops  A 

The  beauty  and  the  majesty  of 
earth, 
Spread  wide  beneath,  shall  make  thee  to  forget 
The  steep  and  toilsome  way.     There,  as  thou  stand'st 
The  haunts  of  men  below  thee,  and  around 
The  mountain-summits,  thy  expanding  heart 
Shall  feel  a  kindred  with  that  loftier  world 
To  which  thou  art  translated,  and  partake 
The  enlargement  of  thy  vision.     Thou  shalt  look 
Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest-tops, 
And  down  into  the  secrets  of  the  glens, 
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And  streams  that  with  their  bordering  thickets  strive 

To  hide  their  windings.     Thou  shalt  gaze,  at  once, 

Here  on  white  villages,  and  tilth,  and  herds, 

And  swarming  roads,  and  there  on  solitudes 

That  only  hear  the  torrent,  and  the  wind, 

And  eagle's  shriek.     There  is  a  precipice 

That  seems  a  fragment  of  some  mighty  wall, 

Built  by  the  hand  that  fashioned  the  old  world, 

To  separate  its  nations,  and  thrown  down 

When  the  flood  drowned  them.     To  the  north,  a  path 

Conducts  you  up  the  narrow  battlement. 

Steep  is  the  western  side,  shaggy  and  wild 

With  mossy  trees,  and  pinnacles  of  flint, 

And  many  a  hanging  crag.     But,  to  the  east, 

Sheer  to  the  vale  go  down  the  bare  old  cliffs — 

Huge  pillars,  that  in  middle  heaven  upbear 

Their  weather-beaten  capitals,  here  dark 

With  moss,  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  there 

Of  chalky  whiteness  where  the  thunderbolt 

Has  splintered  them.     It  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  stand  upon  the  beetling  verge,  and  see 

Where  storm  and  lightning,  from  that  huge  gray  wall, 

Have  tumbled  down  vast  blocks,  and  at  the  base 

Dashed  them  in  fragments,  and  to  lay  thine  ear 

Over  the  dizzy  depth,  and  hear  the  sound 

Of  winds,  that  struggle  with  the  woods  below, 

Come  up  like  ocean  murmurs.     But  the  scene 

Is  lovely  round  ;  a  beautiful  river  there 

Wanders  amid  the  fresh  and  fertile  meads, 

The  paradise  he  made  unto  himself, 

Mining  the  soil  for  ages.     On  each  side 

The  fields  swell  upward  to  the  hills ;  beyond, 

Above  the  hills,  in  the  blue  distance,  rise 

The  mountain-columns  with  which  earth  props  heaven. 
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There  is  a  tale  about  these  reverend  rocks, 
A  sad  tradition  of  unhappy  love, 
And  sorrows  borne  and  ended,  long  ago, 
When  over  these  fair  vales  the  savage  sought 
His  game  in  the  thick  woods.     There  was  a 

maid, 
The  fairest  of  the  Indian  maids,  bright-eyed, 
With  wealth  of  raven  tresses,  a  light  form, 
And  a  gay  heart.     About  her  cabin-door 
The  wide  old   woods   resounded  with   her 

song 
And  fairy  laughter  all  the  summer  day. 
She    loved    her    cousin ;    such   a   love   was 

deemed, 
By  the  morality  of  those  stern  tribes, 
Incestuous,  and  she  struggled  hard  and  long 
Against    her   love,    and    reasoned   with   her 

heart, 
As  simple  Indian  maiden  might.     In  vain. 
Then  her  eye  lost  its  lustre,  and  her  step 
Its  lightness,  and  the  gray-haired  men  that 

passed 
Her  dwelling,  wondered  that  they  heard  no 

more 
The  accustomed    song  and    laugh    of   her, 

whose  looks 
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Were  like  the  cheerful  smile  of  Spring,  they  said, 
Upon  the  Winter  of  their  age.     She  went 
To  weep  where  no  eye  saw,  and  was  not  found 
Where  all  the  merry  girls  were  met  to  dance, 
And  all  the  hunters  of  the  tribe  were  out ; 
Nor  when  they  gathered  from  the  rustling  husk 
The  shining  ear ;  nor  when,  by  the  river's  side, 
They  pulled  the  grape  and  startled  the  wild  shades 
With  sounds  of  mirth.     The  keen-eyed  Indian  dames 
Would  whisper  to  each  other,  as  they  saw 
Her  wasting  form,  and  say,  The  girl  will  die. 

One  day  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend, 
A  playmate  of  her  young  and  innocent  years, 
She  poured  her  griefs.     "Thou  know'st,  and  thou  alone," 
She  said,  "  for  I  have  told  thee,  all  my  love, 
And  guilt,  and  sorrow.     I  am  sick  of  life. 
All  night  I  weep  in  darkness,  and  the  morn 
Glares  on  me,  as  upon  a  thing  accursed, 
That  has  no  business  on  the  earth.     I  hate 
The  pastimes  and  the  pleasant  toils  that  once 
I  loved  ;  the  cheerful  voices  of  my  friends 
Sound  in  my  ear  like  mockings,  and,  at  night, 
In  dreams,  my  mother,  from  the  land  of  souls, 
Calls  me  and  chides  me.     All  that  look  on  me 
Do  seem  to  know  my  shame ;  I  cannot  bear 
Their  eyes ;  I  cannot  from  my  heart  root  out 
The  love  that  wrings  it  so,  and  I  must  die." 

It  was  a  summer  morning,  and  they  went 
To  this  old  precipice.     About  the  cliffs 
Lay  garlands,  ears  of  maize,  and  shaggy  skins 
Of  wolf  and  bear,  the  offerings  of  the  tribe 
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Here  made  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  they  deemed, 

Like  worshippers  of  the  elder  time,  that  God 

Doth  walk  on  the  high  places  and  affect 

The  earth-o'erlooking  mountains.     She  had  on 

The  ornaments  with  which  her  father  loved 

To  deck  the  beauty  of  his  bright-eyed  girl, 

And  bade  her  wear  when  stranger  warriors  came 

To  be  his  guests.     Here  the  friends  sat  them  down, 

And  sang,  all  day,  old  songs  of  love  and  death, 

And  decked  the  poor  wan  victim's  hair  with  flowers, 

And  prayed  that  safe  and  swift  might  be  her  way 

To  the  calm  world  of  sunshine,  where  no  grief 

Makes  the  heart  heavy  and  the  eyelids  red. 

Beautiful  lay  the  region  of  her  tribe 

Below  her — waters  resting  in  the  embrace 

Of  the  wide  forest,  and  maize-planted  glades 

Opening  amid  the  leafy  wilderness. 

She  gazed  upon  it  long,  and  at  the  sight 

Of  her  own  village  peeping  through  the  trees, 

And  her  own  dwelling,  and  the  cabin  roof 

Of  him  she  loved  with  an  unlawful  love, 

And  came  to  die  for,  a  warm  gush  of  tears 

Ran  from  her  eyes.     But  when  the  sun  grew  low 

And  the  hill  shadows  long,  she  threw  herself 

From  the  steep  rock  and  perished.     There  was  scooped, 

Upon  the  mountain's  southern  slope,  a  grave ; 

And  there  they  laid  her,  in  the  very  garb 

With  which  the  maiden  decked  herself  for  death, 

With  the  same  withering  wild-flowers  in  her  hair. 

And  o'er  the  mould  that  covered  her,  the  tribe 

Built  up  a  simple  monument,  a  cone 

Of  small  loose  stones.     Thenceforward  all  who  passed, 

Hunter,  and  dame,  and  virgin,  laid  a  stone 

In  silence  on  the  pile.     It  stands  there  yet. 
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And  Indians  from  the  distant  West,  who  come 
To  visit  where  their  fathers'  bones  are  laid, 
Yet  tell  the  sorrowful  tale,  and-  to  this  day 
The  mountain  where  the  hapless  maiden  died 
Is  called  the  Mountain  of  the  Monument. 


November. 
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Yet  one  smile  more,  departing,  distant  sun  ! 

One  mellow  smile  through  the  soft  vapory  air, 
Ere,  o'er  the  frozen  earth,  the  loud  winds  run, 

Or  snows  are  sifted  o'er  the  meadows  bare. 
One  smile  on  the  brown  hills  and  naked  trees, 

And  the  dark  rocks  whose  summer  wreaths  are  cast, 
And  the  blue  gentian-flower,  that  in  the  breeze 

Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  last. 
Yet  a  few  sunny  days,  in  which  the  bee 

Shall  murmur  by  the  hedge  that  skirts  the  way, 
The  cricket  chirp  upon  the  russet  lea, 

And  man  delight  to  linger  in  thy  ray. 

Yet  one  rich  smile,  and  we  will  try  to  bear 

The  piercing  winter  frost,  and  winds,  and  darkened 


air. 
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Hymn  to  the  North  Star. 

The  sad  and  solemn  night 
Hath  yet  her  multitude  of  cheerful  fires; 

The  glorious  host  of  light 
Walk  the  dark  hemisphere  till  she  retires; 
All  through  her  silent  watches,  gliding  slow, 
Her  constellations  come,  and  climb  the  heavens, 
and  go. 


Day,  too,  hath  many  a  star 
To  grace  his  gorgeous  reign,  as  bright  as  they : 

Through  the  blue  fields  afar, 
Unseen,  they  follow  in  his  flaming  way: 
Many  a  bright  lingerer,  as  the  eve  grows  dim, 
Tells  what  a  radiant  troop  arose  and  set  with  him. 
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And  thou  dost  see  them  rise, 
Star  of  the  Pole!  and  thou  dost  see  them  set. 

Alone,  in  thy  cold  skies, 
Thou  keep'st  thy  old  unmoving  station  yet, 
Nor  join'st  the  dances  of  that  glittering  train, 
Nor  dipp'st  thy  virgin  orb  in  the  blue  western  main. 

There,  at  morn's  rosy  birth, 
Thou  lookest  meekly  through  the  kindling  air, 

And  eve,  that  round  the  earth 
Chases  the  day,  beholds  thee  watching  there; 
There  noontide  finds  thee,  and  the  hour  that  calls 
The  shapes  of  polar  flame  to  scale  heaven's  azure  walls. 

Alike,  beneath  thine  eye, 
The  deeds  of  darkness  and  of  light  are  gone; 

High  toward  the  starlit  sky 
Towns  blaze,  the  smoke  of  battle  blots  the  sun, 
The  night  storm  on  a  thousand  hills  is  loud, 
And  the  strong  wind  of  day  doth  mingle  sea  and  cloud. 

On  thy  unaltering  blaze 
The  half-wrecked  mariner,  his  compass  lost, 

Fixes  his  steady  gaze, 
And  steers,  undoubting,  to  the  friendly  coast; 
And  they  who  stray  in  perilous  wastes,  by  night, 
Are  glad  when  thou  dost  shine  to  guide  their  footsteps  right. 

And,  therefore,  bards  of  old, 
Sages  and  hermits  of  the  solemn  wood, 

Did  in  thy  beams  behold 
A  beauteous  type  of  that  unchanging  good, 
That  bright  eternal  beacon,  by  whose  ray 
The  voyager  of  time  should  shape  his  heedful  way. 


The  Song  of  the  Stars. 

When  the  radiant  morn  of  creation  broke, 

And  the  world  in  the  smile  of  God  awoke, 

And  the  empty  realms  of  darkness  and  death 

Were  moved  through  their  depths  by  his  mighty  breath, 

And  orbs  of  beauty  and  spheres  of  flame 

From  the  void  abyss  by  myriads  came — 

In  the  joy  of  youth  as  they  darted  away, 

Through  the  widening  wastes  of  space  to  play, 

Their  silver  voices  in  chorus  rang, 

And  this  was  the  song  the  bright  ones  sang: 

"Away,  away,  through  the  wide,  wide  sky, 
The  fair  blue  fields  that  before  us  lie — 
Each  sun  with  the  worlds  that  round  him  roll, 
Each  planet,  poised  on  her  turning  pole; 
With  her  isles  of  green,  and  her  clouds  of  white, 
And  her  waters  that  lie  like  fluid  light. 
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"For  the  source  of  glory  uncovers  his  face, 
And  the  brightness  o'erflows  unbounded  space, 
And  we  drink  as  we  go  to  the  luminous  tides 
In  our  ruddy  air  and  our  blooming  sides : 
Lo,  yonder  the  living  splendors  play; 
Away,  on  our  joyous  path,  away  ! 

"Look,  look,  through  our  glittering  ranks  afar, 
In  the  infinite  azure,  star  after  star, 
How  they  brighten  and  bloom  as  they  swiftly  pass ! 
How  the  verdure  runs  o'er  each  rolling  mass! 
And  the  path  of  the  gentle  winds  is  seen, 
Where  the  small  waves  dance,  and  the  young  woods  lean. 

"And  see,  where  the  brighter  day-beams  pour, 
How  the  rainbows  hang  in  the  sunny  shower; 
And  the  morn  and  eve,  with  their  pomp  of  hues, 
Shift  o'er  the  bright  planets  and  shed  their  dews; 
And  'twixt  them  both,  o'er  the  teeming  ground, 
With  her  shadowy  cone  the  night  goes  round ! 

"Away,  away!  in  our  blossoming  bowers, 
In  the  soft  airs  wrapping  these  spheres  of  ours, 
In  the  seas  and  fountains  that  shine  with  morn, 
See,  Love  is  brooding,  and  Life  is  born, 
And  breathing  myriads  are  breaking  from  night, 
To  rejoice,  like  us,  in  motion  and  light. 

"Glide  on  in  your  beauty,  ye  youthful  spheres, 
To  weave  the  dance  that  measures  the  years; 
Glide  on,  in  the  glory  and  gladness  sent 
To  the  furthest  wall  of  the  firmament — 
The  boundless  visible  smile  of  Him 
To  the  veil  of  whose  brow  your  lamps  are  dim." 


I  broke  the  spell  that  held 
me  long, 

The  dear,  dear  witchery 
of  song. 

I  said,  the  poet's  idle  lore 

Shall  waste  my  prime  of 
years  no  more, 

For  Poetry,  though  heav- 
enly born, 

Consorts  with  poverty 
and  scorn. 

I  broke  the  spell  —  nor 

deemed  its  power 
Could  fetter  me  another 
hour. 
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"/  broke  the  Spell  that  held  me  long." 

Ah,  thoughtless  !  how  could  I  forget 
Its  causes  were  around  me  yet  ? 
For  wheresoe'er  I  looked,  the  while, 
Was  Nature's  everlasting  smile. 

Still  came  and  lingered  on  my  sight 

Of  flowers  and  streams  the  bloom  and  light, 

And  glory  of  the  stars  and  sun ; — 

And  these  and  poetry  are  one. 

They,  ere  the  world  had  held  me  long, 

Recalled  me  to  the  love  of  song. 
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June. 

I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky 
And    the    green   mountains 
round, 
And  thought  that  when  I  came 
to  lie 
At  rest  within  the  ground, 
'Twere  pleasant,  that  in  flowery 

June, 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheerful 
tune, 
And  groves  a  joyous  sound, 
sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make, 
rich,  green  mountain-turf  should  break. 

A  cell  within  the  frozen  mould, 

A  coffin  borne  through  sleet, 
And  icy  clods  above  it  rolled, 

While  fierce  the  tempests  beat — 
Away  ! — I  will  not  think  of  these — 
Blue  be  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeze, 

Earth  green  beneath  the  feet, 
And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  pressed 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest. 
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There  through  the  long, 
long    summer 
hours, 
The    golden    light 
should  lie, 
And  thick  young  herbs  and 
groups  of  flowers 
Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  love-tale  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming-bird. 


And  what  if  cheerful  shouts  at  noon 

Come,  from  the  village  sent, 
Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  the  moon 

With  fairy  laughter  blent  ? 
And  what  if,  in  the  evening  light, 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument  ? 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 

1  know  that  1  no  more  should  see 
The  season's  glorious  show, 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me, 
.  Nor  its  wild  music  flow; 

But  if,  around  my  place  of  sleep, 

The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom 

Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my 
tomb. 


June. 
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These  to  their  softened  hearts  should  bear 
The  thought  of  what  has  been, 

And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 
The  gladness  of  the  scene  ; 

Whose  part,  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 

The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills, 
Is  that  his  grave  is  green  ; 

And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 

To  hear  again  his  living  voice. 
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Lines  on  Revisiting  the  Country. 

I  stand  upon  my  native  hills  again, 

Broad,    round,    and  green,   that   in  the 

summer  sky 
With  garniture  of  waving  grass  and  grain, 
Orchards,  and  beechen  forests,  basking 

lie, 
While  deep  the  sunless  glens  are  scooped 

between, 
Where  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams 

unseen. 
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Lines  on  Revisiting  the  Country.  39 

A  lisping  voice  and  glancing  eyes  are  near, 

And  ever-restless  feet  of  one,  who  now 
Gathers  the  blossoms  of  her  fourth  bright  year; 

There  plays  a  gladness  o'er  her  fair  young  brow 
As  breaks  the  varied  scene  upon  her  sight, 
Upheaved  and  spread  in  verdure  and  in  light. 

For  I  have  taught  her,  with  delighted  eye, 

To  gaze  upon  the  mountains, — to  behold, 
With  deep  affection,  the  pure  ample  sky 

And  clouds  along  its  blue  abysses  rolled, 
To  love  the  song  of  waters,  and  to  hear 
The  melody  of  winds  with  charmed  ear. 

Here  have  I  'scaped  the  city's  stifling  heat, 

Its  horrid  sounds,  and  its  polluted  air, 
And,  where  the  season's  milder  fervors  beat, 

And  gales,  that  sweep  the  forest  borders,  bear 
The  song  of  bird  and  sound  of  running  stream, 
Am  come  awhile  to  wander  and  to  dream. 

Ay,  flame  thy  fiercest,  sun !  thou  canst  not  wake, 
In  this  pure  air,  the  plague  that  walks  unseen. 

The  maize-leaf  and  the  maple-bough  but  take, 
From  thy  strong  heats,  a  deeper,  glossier  green. 

The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  thy  ray, 

Sweeps  the  blue  steams  of  pestilence  away. 

The  mountain  wind  !  most  spiritual  thing  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows;  when,  in  the  sultry  time, 

He  stoops  him  from  his  vast  cerulean  hall, 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime ! 

As  if  from  heaven's  wide-open  gates  did  flow 

Health  and  refreshment  on  the  world  below. 
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The  Death  of  the  Flowers.  4 1 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately  sprang  and  stood 

In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood  ? 

Alas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of  flowers 

Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  coid  November  rain 

Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago, 

And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer  glow; 

But  on  the  hills  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood, 

And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook  in  autumn  beauty  stood, 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the  plague  on  men, 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still  such  days  will  come, 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home; 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the  trees  are  still, 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 

The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side. 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forests  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief : 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 


October. 

Ay,  thou  art  welcome,  heaven's  de- 
licious breath ! 
When  woods  begin  to  wear  the 

V 

crimson  leaf, 
And   suns  grow  meek,   and  the 
meek  suns  grow  brief, 
And  the  year  smiles  as  it  draws  near 

its  death. 
Wind  of  the  sunny  south !  oh,  still 
delay 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden 

air, 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from 
care, 
Journeying,  in  long  serenity,  away. 
In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet,  would  that  I 
Might  wear  out  life   like  thee,    mid 

bowers  and  brooks, 
And,  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind 
looks, 
And  music  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh ; 
And  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the  glass, 
Pass  silently  from  men,  as  thou  dost  pass. 
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The  Gladness  of  Nature. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 
When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around; 
When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 
And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground  ? 


V 


There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 

And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky ; 
The  ground-squirrel    gayly 
chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums 
merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright-green  vale, 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 
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The  Gladness  of  Nature. 


And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he 
smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his 
ray, 
On   the   leaping  waters  and  gay  young 
isles; 
Ay,   look,    and   he'll  smile  thy  gloom 
away. 
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Midsummer. 

A  power  is  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air 
From  which  the  vital  spirit  shrinks  afraid, 
And  shelters  him,  in  nooks  of  deepest  shade, 

From  the  hot  steam  and  from  the  fiery  glare. 

Look  forth  upon  the  earth — her  thousand  plants 
Are  smitten ;  even  the  dark  sun-loving  maize 
Faints  in  the  field  beneath  the  torrid  blaze; 

The  herd  beside  the  shaded  fountain  pants; 

For  life  is  driven  from  all  the  landscape  brown ; 
The  bird  has  sought  his  tree,  the  snake  his  den, 
The  trout  floats  dead  in  the  hot  stream,  and  men 

Drop  by  the  sun-stroke  in  the  populous  town; 
As  if  the  Day  of  Fire  had  dawned,  and  sent 
Its  deadly  breath  into  the  firmament. 
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A  Summer  Ramble. 

The   quiet  August   noon   has 
come; 
A   slumberous    silence    fills 
the  sky, 
The  fields  are  still,  the  woods 
are  dumb, 
In  glassy  sleep  the  waters 
lie. 


And  mark  yon  soft  white  clouds  that 
rest 

Above  our  vale,  a  moveless  throng; 
The  cattle  on  the  mountain's  breast 

Enjoy  the  grateful  shadow  long. 


A  Summer  Ramble.  47 

Oh,  how  unlike  those  merry  hours, 

In  early  June,  when  Earth  laughs  out, 
When  the  fresh  winds  make  love  to  flowers, 

And  woodlands  sing  and  waters  shout. 

When  in  the  grass  sweet  voices  talk, 

And  strains  of  tiny  music  swell 
From  every  moss-cup  of  the  rock, 

From  every  nameless  blossom's  bell. 

But  now  a  joy  too  deep  for  sound, 
A  peace  no  other  season  knows, 

Hushes  the  heavens  and  wraps  the  ground, 
The  blessing  of  supreme  repose. 


Away !  I  will  not  be,  to-day, 
The  only  slave  of  toil  and  care, 

Away  from  desk  and  dust !  away ! 
I'll  be  as  idle  as  the  air. 


Beneath  the  open  sky  abroad, 

Among  the  plants  and  breathing  things, 
The  sinless,  peaceful  works  of  God, 

I'll  share  the  calm  the  season  brings. 
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A  Summer  Ramble. 


Come,  thou,  in  whose  soft  eyes  I  see 
The  gentle  meanings 


of  thy  heart, 
One  day  amid  the 

woods  with  me, 
From  men  and  all  their  cares  apart. 
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And  where,  upon  the  meadow's  breast, 
The  shadow  of  the  thicket  lies, 

The  blue  wild-flowers  thou  gatherest 
Shall  glow  yet  deeper  near  thine  eyes. 

Come,  and  when  mid  the  calm  profound, 
I  turn,  those  gentle  eyes  to  seek, 

They,  like  the  lovely  landscape  round, 
Of  innocence  and  peace  shall  speak. 

Rest   here,    beneath    the    unmoving 
shade, 
And  on  the  silent  valleys  gaze, 
Winding  and  widening,  till  they  fade 
In   yon   soft   ring  of  summer 
haze. 


A  Summer  Ramble.  49 

The  village  trees  their  summits  rear 

Still  as  its  spire,  and  yonder  flock 
At  rest  in  those  calm  fields  appear 

As  chiselled  from  the  lifeless  rock. 

One  tranquil  mount  the  scene  o'erlooks — 
There  the  hushed  winds  their  sabbath  keep, 

While  a  near  hum  from  bees  and  brooks 
Comes  faintly  like  the  breath  of  sleep. 

Well  may  the  gazer  deem  that  when, 

Worn  with  the  struggle  and  the  strife, 
And  heart-sick  at  the  wrongs  of  men, 

The  good  forsakes  the  scene  of  life ; 

Like  this  deep  quiet  that,  awhile, 

Lingers  the  lovely  landscape  o'er, 
Shall  be  the  peace  whose  holy  smile 

Welcomes  him  to  a  happier  shore. 
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y^  Scene  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Hudson. 

Cool  shades  and  dews  are  round  my  way, 

And  silence  of  the  early  day; 

Mid  the  dark  rocks  that  watch  his  bed, 

Glitters  the  mighty  Hudson  spread, 

Unrippled,  save  by  drops  that  fall 

From  shrubs  that  fringe  his  mountain  wall ; 

And  o'er  the  clear  still  water  swells 

The  music  of  the  Sabbath  bells. 
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A  Scene  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson.  5 1 

All,  save  this  little  nook  of  land, 

Circled  with  trees,  on  which  I  stand ; 

All,  save  that  line  of  hills  which  lie 

Suspended  in  the  mimic  sky — 

Seems  a  blue  void,  above,  below, 

Through  which  the  white  clouds  come  and  go; 

And  from  the  green  world's  farthest  steep 

I  gaze  into  the  airy  deep. 

Loveliest  of  lovely  things  are  they, 
On  earth,  that  soonest  pass  away. 
The  rose  that  lives  its  little  hour 
Is  prized  beyond  the  sculptured  flower. 
Even  love,  long  tried  and  cherished  long, 
Becomes  more  tender  and  more  strong 
At  thought  of  that  insatiate  grave 
From  which  its  yearnings  cannot  save. 

River!  in  this  still  hour  thou  hast 
Too  much  of  heaven  on  earth  to  last; 
Nor  long  may  thy  still  waters  lie, 
An  image  of  the  glorious  sky. 
Thy  fate  and  mine  are  not  repose, 
And  ere  another  evening  close, 
Thou  to  thy  tides  shalt  turn  again, 
And  I  to  seek  the  crowd  of  men. 


And  lo!  on  the  wing  of  the  heavy 
gales, 
Through    the    boundless    arch    of 
heaven  he  sails; 

Silent  and  slow, 

and  terribly 

strong, 

The  mighty  shadow  is  borne 

along, 


The  Hurricane.  53 

Like  the  dark  eternity  to  come; 
While  the  world  below,  dismayed  and  dumb, 
Through  the  calm  of  the  thick  hot  atmosphere, 
Looks  up  at  its  gloomy  folds  with  fear. 

They  darken  fast;  and  the  golden  blaze 
Of  the  sun  is  quenched  in  the  lurid  haze, 
And  he  sends  through  the  shade  a  funeral  ray — 
A  glare  that  is  neither  night  nor  day, 
A  beam  that  touches,  with  hues  of  death, 
The  clouds  above  and  the  earth  beneath. 
To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird, 
While  the  hurricane's  distant  voice  is  heard 
Uplifted  among  the  mountains  round, 
And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound. 


He  is  come  !  he  is  come  !  do  ye  not  behold 
His  ample  robes  on  the  wind  unrolled  ? 
Giant  of  air!  we  bid  thee  hail! — 
How  his  gray  skirts  toss  in  the  whirling  gale ; 
How  his  huge  and  writhing  arms  are  bent 
To  clasp  the  zone  of  the  firmament, 
And  fold  at  length,  in  their  dark  embrace, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  the  visible  space ! 

Darker — still  darker !  the  whirlwinds  bear 
The  dust  of  the  plains  to  the  middle  air: 
And  hark  to  the  crashing,  long  and  loud, 
Of  the  chariot  of  God  in  the  thunder-cloud! 
You  may  trace  its  path  by  the  flashes  that  start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart, 
As  the  fire-bolts  leap  to  the  world  below, 
And  flood  the  skies  with  a  lurid  glow. 
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The  Hurricane. 


What  roar  is  that  ? — 'tis  the  rain  that  breaks 
In  torrents  away  from  the  airy  lakes, 
Heavily  poured  on  the  shuddering  ground, 
And  shedding  a  nameless  horror  round. 
Ah !  well-known  woods,  and  mountains,  and  skies, 
With  the  very  clouds ! — ye  are  lost  to  my  eyes. 

I  seek  ye  vainly,  and  see  in  your  place 
The  shadowy  tempest  that  sweeps  through  space, 
A  whirling  ocean  that  fills  the  wall 
Of  the  crystal  heaven,  and  buries  all. 
And  I,  cut  off  from  the  world,  remain 
Alone  with  the  terrible  hurricane. 
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"Upon  the  Mountain's  Distant 
Head." 

Upon  the  mountain's  distant  head, 
With  trackless  snows  forever  white, 

Where  all  is  still,  and  cold,  and  dead, 
Late  shines  the  day's  departing  light. 

But  far  below  those  icy  rocks, 
^  The  vales,  in  summer  bloom  arrayed, 

Woods  full  of  birds,  and  fields  of  flocks, 
Are    dim   with    mist    and    dark   with 
shade. 

Tis  thus,  from  warm  and  kindly  hearts, 
And   eyes  where   generous   meanings 
burn, 
Earliest  the  light  of  life  departs, 

But  lingers  with  the  cold  and  stern. 
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The  Evening  Wind. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice, 
thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry 
day, 
\Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round 
my  brow; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at 
play, 
Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till 
now, 
Roughening  their  crests,  and  scatter- 
ing high  their  spray, 
And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  welcome 

thee 
To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of 
the  sea ! 
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Nor  I  alone;  a  thousand  bosoms  round 
Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses 
bound 
Livelier,   at  coming  of   the   wind   of 
night; 


The  Evening  Wind.  57 

And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade;  go  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 
Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast: 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 

And  where  the  o'ershadowing  branches  sweep  the  grass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed, 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go — but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 

Which  is  the  life  of  Nature,  shall  restore, 
With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 

Thee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more; 
Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 

Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore; 
And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 
He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 


"Innocent  Child  and  Snow-white  Flower. 

Innocent  child  and  snow-white  flower ! 
Well  are  ye  paired  in  your  opening  hour. 
Thus  should  the  pure  and  the  lovely  meet, 
Stainless  with  stainless,  and  sweet  with  sweet. 

White  as  those  leaves,  just  blown  apart, 
Are  the  folds  of  thy  own  young  heart; 
Guilty  passion  and  cankering  care 
Never  have  left  their  traces  there. 

Artless  one !  though  thou  gazest  now 
O'er  the  white  blossom  with  earnest  brow, 
Soon  will  it  tire  thy  childish  eye; 
Fair  as  it  is,  thou  wilt  throw  it  by. 

Throw  it  aside  in  thy  weary  hour, 
Throw  to  the  ground  the  fair  white  flower; 
Yet,  as  thy  tender  years  depart, 
Keep  that  white  and  innocent  heart. 
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To  the  Fringed  Gentian. 


Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 


1  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 

The  hour  of  death  draw  near 
to  me, 
Hope,    blossoming   within 
my  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven 
as  I  depart. 
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The  Fountain.  61 

In  winter,  is  not  clearer,  nor  the  dew 

That  shines  on  mountain-blossom.     Thus  doth  God 

Bring,  from  the  dark  and  foul,  the  pure  and  bright. 

This  tangled  thicket  on  the  bank  above 
Thy  basin,  how  thy  waters  keep  it  green ! 
For  thou  dost  feed  the  roots  of  the  wild-vine 
That  trails  all  over  it,  and  to  the  twigs 
Ties  fast  her  clusters.     There  the  spice-bush  lifts 
Her  leafy  lances;  the  viburnum  there, 
Paler  of  foliage,  to  the  sun  holds  up 
Her  circlet  of  green  berries.     In  and  out 
The  chipping-sparrow,  in  her  coat  of  brown, 
Steals  silently  lest  I  should  mark  her  nest. 

Not  such  thou  wert  of  yore,  ere  yet  the  axe 
Had  smitten  the  old  woods.     Then  hoary  trunks 
Of  oak,  and  plane,  and  hickory,  o'er  thee  held 
A  mighty  canopy.     When  April  winds 
Grew  soft,  the  maple  burst  into  a  flush 
Of  scarlet  flowers.     The  tulip-tree,  high  up, 
Opened,  in  airs  of  June,  her  multitude 
Of  golden  chalices  to  humming-birds 
And  silken-winged  insects  of  the  sky. 

Frail  wood-plants  clustered  round  thy  edge  in  spring ; 
The  liver-leaf  put  forth  her  sister  blooms 
Of  faintest  blue.     Here  the  quick-footed  wolf, 
Passing  to  lap  thy  waters,  crushed  the  flower 
Of  sanguinaria,  from  whose  brittle  stem 
The  red  drops  fell  like  blood.     The  deer,  too,  left 
Her  delicate  footprint  in  the  soft  moist  mould, 
And  on  the  fallen  leaves.     The  slow-paced  bear, 
In  such  a  sultry  summer  noon  as  this, 
Stopped  at  thy  stream,  and  drank,  and  leaped  across. 
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But  thou  hast  histories  that  stir  the  heart 
With  deeper  feeling ;  while  I  look  on  thee 
They  rise  before  me.     I  behold  the  scene 
Hoary  again  with  forests ;  I  behold 
The  Indian  warrior,  whom  a  hand  unseen 
Has  smitten  with  his  death-wound  in  the  woods, 
Creep  slowly  to  thy  well-known  rivulet, 
And  slake  his  death-thirst.     Hark,  that  quick  fierce  cry 
That  rends  the  utter  silence !  'tis  the  whoop 
Of  battle,  and  a  throng  of  savage  men 
With  naked  arms  and  faces  stained  like  blood, 
Fill  the  green  wilderness  ;  the  long  bare  arms 
Are  heaved  aloft,  bows  twang  and  arrows  stream ; 
Each  makes  a  tree  his  shield,  and  every  tree 
Sends  forth  its  arrow.     Fierce  the  fight  and  short, 
As  is  the  whirlwind.     Soon  the  conquerors 
And  conquered  vanish,  and  the  dead  remain 
Mangled  by  tomahawks.     The  mighty  woods 
Are  still  again,  the  frighted  bird  comes  back 
And  plumes  her  wings ;  but  thy  sweet  waters  run 
Crimson  with  blood.     Then,  as  the  sun  goes  down, 
Amid  the  deepening  twilight  I  descry 
Figures  of  men  that  crouch  and  creep  unheard, 
And  bear  away  the  dead.     The  next  day's  shower 
Shall  wash  the  tokens  of  the  fight  away. 

I  look  again — a  hunter's  lodge  is  built, 
With  poles  and  boughs,  beside  thy  crystal  well, 
While  the  meek  autumn  stains  the  woods  with  gold, 
And  sheds  his  golden  sunshine.     To  the  door 
The  red-man  slowly  drags  the  enormous  bear 
Slain  in  the  chestnut-thicket,  or  flings  down 
The  deer  from  his  strong  shoulders.     Shaggy  fells 
Of  wolf  and  cougar  hang  upon  the  walls, 
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And  loud  the  black-eyed  Indian  maidens  laugh, 
That  gather,  from  the  rustling  heaps  of  leaves, 
The  hickory's  white  nuts,  and  the  dark  fruit 
That  falls  from  the  gray  butternut's  long  boughs. 

So  centuries  passed  by,  and  still  the  woods 
Blossomed  in  spring,  and  reddened  when  the  year 
Grew  chill,  and  glistened  in  the  frozen  rains 
Of  winter,  till  the  white  man  swung  the  axe 
Beside  thee — signal  of  a  mighty  change. 
Then  all  around  was  heard  the  crash  of  trees, 
Trembling  awhile  and  rushing  to  the  ground, 
The  low  of  ox,  and  shouts  of  men  who  fired 
The  brushwood,  or  who  tore  the  earth  with  ploughs ; 
The  grain  sprang  thick  and  tall,  and  hid  in  green 
The  blackened  hill-side;  ranks  of  spiky  maize 
Rose  like  a  host  embattled  ;  the  buckwheat 
Whitened  broad  acres,  sweetening  with  its  flowers 
The  August  wind.     White  cottages  were  seen 
With  rose-trees  at  the  windows  ;  barns  from  which 
Came  loud  and  shrill  the  crowing  of  the  cock ; 
Pastures  where  rolled  and  neighed  the  lordly  horse, 
And  white  flocks  browsed  and  bleated.     A  rich  turf 
Of  grasses  brought  from  far  o'ercrept  thy  bank, 
Spotted  with  the  white  clover.     Blue-eyed  girls 
Brought  pails,  and  dipped  them  in  thy  crystal  pool ; 
And  children,  ruddy-cheeked  and  flaxen-haired, 
Gathered  the  glistening  cowslip  from  thy  edge. 

Since  then,  what  steps  have  trod  thy  border !     Here 
On  thy  green  bank,  the  woodman  of  the  swamp 
Has  laid  his  axe,  the  reaper  of  the  hill 
His  sickle,  as  they  stooped  to  taste  thy  stream. 
The  sportsman,  tired  with  wandering  in  the  still 
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September  noon,  has  bathed  his  heated  brow 

In  thy  cool  current.     Shouting  boys,  let  loose 

For  a  wild  holiday,  have  quaintly  shaped 

Into  a  cup  the  folded  linden-leaf, 

And  dipped  thy  sliding  crystal.     From  the  wars 

Returning,  the  plumed  soldier  by  thy  side 

Has  sat,  and  mused  how  pleasant  'twere  to  dwell 

In  such  a  spot,  and  be  as  free  as  thou, 

And  move  for  no  man's  bidding  more.     At  eve, 

When  thou  wert  crimson  with  the  crimson  sky, 

Lovers  have  gazed  upon  thee,  and  have  thought 

Their  mingled  lives  should  flow  as  peacefully 

And  brightly  as  thy  waters.     Here  the  sage, 

Gazing  into  thy  self-replenished  depth, 

Has  seen  eternal  order  circumscribe 

And  bound  the  motions  of  eternal  change, 

And  from  the  gushing  of  thy  simple  fount 

Has  reasoned  to  the  mighty  universe. 

Is  there  no  other  change  for  thee,  that  lurks 
Among  the  future  ages  ?    Will  not  man 
Seek  out  strange  arts  to  wither  and  deform 
The  pleasant  landscape  which  thou  makest  green  ? 
Or  shall  the  veins  that  feed  thy  constant  stream 
Be  choked  in  middle  earth,  and  flow  no  more 
For  ever,  that  the  water-plants  along 
Thy  channel  perish,  and  the  bird  in  vain 
Alight  to  drink  ?     Haply  shall  these  green  hills 
Sink,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  into  the  gulf 
Of  ocean  waters,  and  thy  source  be  lost 
Amidst  the  bitter  brine  ?    Or  shall  they  rise, 
Upheaved  in  broken  cliffs  and  airy  peaks, 
Haunts  of  the  eagle  and  the  snake,  and  thou 
Gush  midway  from  the  bare  and  barren  steep  ? 


■ 
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Ye  winds,   ye  unseen    currents    of   the 
air, 
Softly   ye    played   a   few   brief   hours 
ago; 
Ye  bore  the  murmuring  bee ;  ye  tossed 
the  air 
O'er  maiden  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher 
glow; 
Ye  rolled  the  round  white  cloud  through 

depths  of  blue; 
Ye  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  lingering  dew; 
Before  you  the  catalpa's  blossoms  flew, 
Light  blossoms,  dropping  on  the  grass  like  snow. 


What  change  is  this !     Ye  take  the  cataract's  sound  ; 

Ye  take  the  whirlpool's  fury  and  its  might ; 
The  mountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground ; 

The  valley  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your  flight. 
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The  clouds  before  you  shoot  like  eagles  past; 
The  homes  of  men  are  rocking  in  your  blast; 
Ye  lift  the  roofs  like  autumn  leaves,  and  cast, 
Skyward,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight. 

in. 

The  weary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  vain, 

To  escape  your  wrath ;  ye  seize  and  dash  them  dead ; 
Against  the  earth  ye  drive  the  roaring  rain  ; 
The  harvest-field  becomes  a  river's  bed  ; 
And  torrents  tumble  from  the  hills  around, 
Plains  turn  to  lakes,  and  villages  are  drowned, 
And  wailing  voices,  midst  the  tempest's  sound, 
Rise,  as  the  rushing  waters  swell  and  spread. 

IV. 

Ye  dart  upon  the  deep,  and  straight  is  heard 
A  wilder  roar,  and  men  grow  pale,  and  pray ; 

Ye  fling  its  floods  around  you,  as  a  bird 
Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's  spray. 

See !  to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings  ; 

Ye  scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springs, 

And  take  the  mountain-billow  on  your  wings, 
And  pile  the  wreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

V. 

Why  rage  ye  thus  ? — no  strife  for  liberty 

Has  made  you  mad  ;  no  tyrant,  strong  through  fear, 

Has  chained  your  pinions  till  ye  wrenched  them  free, 
And  rushed  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere; 

For  ye  were  born  in  freedom  where  ye  blow ; 

Free  o'er  the  mighty  deep  to  come  and  go; 

Earth's  solemn  woods  were  yours,  her  wastes  of  snow, 
Her  isles  where  summer  blossoms  all  the  year. 
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VI. 

O  ye  wild  winds !  a  mightier  Power  than  yours 

In  chains  upon  the  shore  of  Europe  lies ; 
The  sceptred  throng  whose  fetters  he  endures 

Watch  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes ; 
And  armed  warriors  all  around  him  stand, 
And,  as  he  struggles,  tighten  every  band, 
And  lift  the  heavy  spear,  with  threatening  hand, 

To  pierce  the  victim,  should  he  strive  to  rise. 

VII. 

Yet  oh,  when  that  wronged  Spirit  of  our  race 
Shall  break,  as  soon  he  must,  his  long-worn  chains, 

And  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place, 
Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plains, 

Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air, 

To  waste  the  loveliness  that  time  could  spare, 

To  fill  the  earth  with  woe,  and  blot  her  fair 

Unconscious  breast  with  blood  from  human  veins. 

VIII. 

But  may  he  like  the  spring-time  come  abroad, 

Who  crumbles  winter's  gyves  with  gentle  might, 
When  in  the  genial  breeze,  the  breath  of  God, 

The  unsealed  springs  come  spouting  up  to  light ; 
Flowers  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his  feet, 
The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings  sweet 
And  morn  and  eve,  whose  glimmerings  almost  meet, 
Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  the  ancient  night. 


\  oU.  ^mab-u 


The  Painted  Cup. 

The  fresh  savannas  of  the  Sangamon 
Here  rise  in  gentle  swells,  and  the  long 

grass 
Is  mixed  with  rustling  hazels.     Scarlet 

tufts 
Are  glowing  in  the  green,  like  flakes  of 
fire; 
The  wanderers  of  the  prairie  know 
them  well, 
And  call  that  brilliant  flower  the 
Painted  Cup. 

Now,  if  thou  art  a  poet,  tell  me 
not 
That  these  bright  chalices  were  tinted 
thus 
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To  hold  the  dew  for  fairies,  when  they  meet 
On  moonlight  evenings  in  the  hazel-bowers, 
And  dance  till  they  are  thirsty.     Call  not  up, 
Amid  this  fresh  and  virgin  solitude, 
The  faded  fancies  of  an  elder  world  ; 
But  leave  these  scarlet  cups  to  spotted  moths 
Of  June,  and  glistening  flies,  and  humming-birds, 
To  drink  from,  when  on  all  these  boundless  lawns 
The  morning  sun  looks  hot.     Or  let  the  wind 
O'erturn  in  sport  their  ruddy  brims,  and  pour 
A  sudden  shower  upon  the  strawberry-plant, 
To  swell  the  reddening  fruit  that  even  now 
Breathes  a  slight  fragrance  from  the  sunny  slope. 

But  thou  art  of  a  gayer  fancy.     Well — 
Let  then  the  gentle  Manitou  of  flowers, 
Lingering  amid  the  bloomy  waste  he  loves, 
Though  all  his  swarthy  worshippers  are  gone — 
Slender  and  small,  his  rounded  cheek  all  brown 
And  ruddy  with  the  sunshine;  let  him  come 
On  summer  mornings,  when  the  blossoms  wake, 
And  part  with  little  hands  the  spiky  grass, 
And  touching,  with  his  cherry  lips,  the  edge 
Of  these  bright  beakers,  drain  the  gathered  dew. 


\  il 


The  sea  is  mighty,  but  a 
mightier  sways 
His  restless  billows.     Thou,  whose 

hands  have  scooped 
His   boundless   gulfs  and  built  his  shore,  thy 

breath, 
That  moved  in  the  beginning  o'er  his  face, 
Moves  o'er  it  evermore.     The  obedient  waves 
To  its  strong  motion  roll,  and  rise  and  fall. 
Still  from  that  realm  of  rain  thy  cloud  goes  up, 
As  at  the  first,  to  water  the  great  earth, 
And  keep  her  valleys  green.     A  hundred  realms 
Watch  its  broad  shadow  warping  on  the  wind, 
And  in  the  dropping  shower,  with 
gladness  hear 
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Thy  promise  of  the  harvest.     I  look  forth 
Over  the  boundless  blue,  where  joyously 
The  bright  crests  of  innumerable  waves 
Glance  to  the  sun  at  once,  as  when  the  hands 
Of  a  great  multitude  are  upward  flung 
In  acclamation.     I  behold  the  ships 
Gliding  from  cape  to  cape,  from  isle  to  isle, 
Or  stemming  toward  far  lands,  or  hastening  home 
From  the  Old  World.     It  is  thy  friendly  breeze 
That  bears  them,  with  the  riches  of  the  land, 
And  treasure  of  dear  lives,  till,  in  the  port, 
The  shouting  seaman  climbs  and  furls  the  sail. 

But  who  shall- bide  thy  tempest,  who  shall  face 
The  blast  that  wakes  the  fury  of  the  sea  ? 
O  God !  thy  justice  makes  the  world  turn  pale, 
When  on  the  armed  fleet,  that  royally 
Bears  down  the  surges,  carrying  war,  to  smite 
Some  city,  or  invade  some  thoughtless  realm, 
Descends  the  tierce  tornado.     The  vast  hulks 
Are  whirled  like  chaff  upon  the  waves ;  the  sails 
Fly,  rent  like  webs  of  gossamer;  the  masts 
Are  snapped  asunder;  downward  from  the  decks, 
Downward  are  slung,  into  the  fathomless  gulf, 
Their  cruel  engines  ;  and  their  hosts,  arrayed 
In  trappings  of  the  battle-field,  are  whelmed 
By  whirlpools,  or  dashed  dead  upon  the  rocks. 
Then  stand  the  nations  still  with  awe,  and  pause, 
A  moment,  from  the  bloody  work  of  war. 

These  restless  surges  eat  away  the  shores 
Of  earth's  old  continents ;  the  fertile  plain 
Welters  in  shallows,  headlands  crumble  down, 
And  the  tide  drifts  the  sea-sand  in  the  streets 
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Of  the  drowned  city.     Thou,  meanwhile,  afar 

In  the  green  chambers  of  the  middle  sea, 

Where  broadest  spread  the  waters  and  the  line 

Sinks  deepest,  while  no  eye  beholds  thy  work, 

Creator !  thou  dost  teach  the  coral  worm 

To  lay  his  mighty  reefs.     From  age  to  age, 

He  builds  beneath  the  waters,  till,  at  last, 

His  bulwarks  overtop  the  brine,  and  check 

The  long  wave  rolling  from  the  southern  pole 

To  break  upon  Japan.     Thou  bidd'st  the  fires, 

That  smoulder  under  ocean,  heave  on  high 

The  new-made  mountains,  and  uplift  their  peaks, 

A  place  of  refuge  for  the  storm-driven  bird. 

The  birds  and  wafting  billows  plant  the  rifts 

With  herb  and  tree;  sweet  fountains  gush  ;  sweet  airs 

Ripple  the  living  lakes  that,  fringed  with  flowers, 

Are  gathered  in  the  hollows.     Thou  dost  look 

On  thy  creation  and  pronounce  it  good. 

Its  valleys,  glorious  in  their  summer  green, 

Praise  thee  in  silent  beauty,  and  its  woods, 

Swept  by  the  murmuring  winds  of  ocean,  join 

The  murmuring  shores  in  a  perpetual  hymn. 
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WTbe  May  Sun  sheds  an 
Amber  Light." 


The  May  sun  sheds  an  amber  light 
On    new-leaved   woods    and    lawns 
between ; 
But  she  who,  with  a  smile  more  bright, 
Welcomed  and  watched  the  spring- 
ing green, 

Is  in  her  grave, 
<**  ^*  Low  in  her  grave. 
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The  fair  white  blossoms  of  the  wood 

In  groups  beside  the  pathway  stand ; 
But  one,  the  gentle  and  the  good, 
Who  cropped  them  with  a  fairer  hand, 
Is  in  her  grave, 
Low  in  her  grave. 

Upon  the  woodland's  morning  airs 

The  small  birds'  mingled  notes  are  flung ; 
But  she,  whose  voice,  more  sweet  than  theirs, 
Once  bade  me  listen  while  they  sung, 
Is  in  her  grave, 
Low  in  her  grave. 

That  music  of  the  early  year 

Brings  tears  of  anguish  to  my  eyes  ; 
My  heart  aches  when  the  flowers  appear ; 
For  then  I  think  of  her  who  lies 

Within  her  grave, 
Low  in  her  grave. 
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jT^  Kb/^  0/  Autumn. 

*There  comes,  from  yonder  height,     $  ' 

A  soft  repining  sound, 
Where  forest-leaves  are  bright, 
And  fall,  like  flakes  of  light, 

To  the  ground. 
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It  is  the  autumn  breeze, 

That,  lightly  floating  on, 
Just  skims  the  weedy  leas, 
Just  stirs  the  glowing  trees, 
And  is  gone. 

He  moans  by  sedgy  brook, 

And  visits,  with  a  sigh, 
The  last  pale  flowers  that  look, 
From  out  their  sunny  nook, 
At  the  sky. 

O'er  shouting  children  flies 

That  light  October  wind, 

And,  kissing  cheeks  and  eyes, 

He  leaves  their  merry  cries 

Far  behind, 


\ 
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And  wanders  on  to  make 
That  soft  uneasy  sound 
By  distant  wood  and  lake, 
Where  distant  fountains  break 

From  the  ground. 

No  bower  where  maidens  dwell 

Can  win  a  moment's  stay ; 
Nor  fair  untrodden  dell ; 
He  sweeps  the  upland  swell, 
And  away ! 

Mourn'st  thou  thy  homeless  state  ? 

O  soft,  repining  wind  ! 
That  early  seek'st  and  late 
The  rest  it  is  thy  fate 

Not  to  find. 

Not  on  the  mountain's  breast, 

Not  on  the  ocean's  shore, 
In  all  the  East  and  West : 
The  wind  that  stops  to  rest 
Is  no  more. 

By  valleys,  woods,  and  springs, 

No  wonder  thou  shouldst  grieve 
For  all  the  glorious  things 
Thou  touchest  with  thy  wings 
And  must  leave. 


Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree. 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As,  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet, 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet ; 

So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 


What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays ; 
Boughs  where  the  thrush,  with  crimson  breast, 
Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest ; 
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We  plant,  upon  the  sunny  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs 
To  load  the  May-wind's  restless  wings, 
When,  from  the  orchard-row,  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee, 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop,  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky, 

While  children  come,  with  cries  of  glee, 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass, 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  when,  above  this  apple-tree, 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright, 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night, 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  o'erflow  with  mirth, 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage-hearth, 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see, 
Heaped  with  the  grape  of  Cintra's  vine 
And  golden  orange  of  the  line, 

The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 
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The  fruitage  of  this 
.  apple-tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of 

stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that 
lie  afar, 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view, 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew; 

And  sojourners  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  think  of  childhood's  careless 
day, 
And  long,  long  hours  of  summer  play, 
In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree. 


Each  year  shall  give  this  apple-tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  gloom, 
And  loosen,  when  the  frost-clouds  lower 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker 
shower. 
The  years  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie, 
The  summer's  songs,  the  autumn's  sigh, 
In  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  time  shall  waste  this  apple-tree. 
Oh,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Thin  shadows  on  the  ground  below, 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still  ? 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be, 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  little  apple-tree  ? 
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"  Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree  ?" 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say ; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them  : 

"A  poet  of  the  land  was  he, 
Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times ; 
Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes, 

On  planting  the  apple-tree." 
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The  Snow-Shower. 

Stand  here  by  my  side  and  turn,  I  pray, 

On  the  lake  below  thy  gentle  eyes; 
The  clouds  hang  over  it,  heavy  and  gray, 

And  dark  and  silent  the  water  lies; 
I  And  out  of  that  frozen  mist  the  snow 
'  J$%averirtg  flakes  begins  to  flow ; 
Flake  after  flake 
They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

See  how  in  a  living  swarm  they  come 
From  the  chambers  beyond  that  misty 
veil; 
Some  hover  awhile  in  air,  and  some 
Rush  prone  from  the  sky  like  summer 
hail; 
All,  dropping  swiftly  or  settling  slow, 
Meet,  and  are  still  in  the  depths  below; 

Flake  after  flake 
Dissolved  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 
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Here  delicate  snow-stars,  out  of  the  cloud, 
Come  floating  downward  in  airy  play, 

Like  spangles  dropped  from  the  glistening  crowd 
That  whiten  by  night  the  milky  way ; 

There  broader  and  burlier  masses  fall; 

The  sullen  water  buries  them  all — 
Flake  after  flake — 

All  drowned  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

And  some,  as  on  tender  wings  they  glide 
From  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  dim  and  gray 

Are  joined  in  their  fall,  and,  side  by  side, 
Come  clinging  along  their  unsteady  way; 

As  friend  with  friend,  or  husband  with  wife, 

Makes  hand  in  hand  the  passage  of  life; 
Each  mated  flake 

Soon  sinks  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Lo !  while  we  are  gazing,  in  swifter  haste 
Stream  down  the  snows,  till  the  air  is  white, 

As,  myriads  by  myriads  madly  chased, 
They  fling  themselves  from  their  shadowy  height; 

The  fair,  frail  creatures  of  middle  sky, 

What  speed  they  make,  with  their  grave  so  nigh; 
Flake  after  flake, 

To  lie  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake! 

I  see  in  thy  gentle  eyes  a  tear; 

They  turn  to  me  in  sorrowful  thought; 
Thou  thinkest  of  friends,  the  good  and  dear, 

Who  were  for  a  time,  and  now  are  not; 
Like  these  fair  children  of  cloud  and  frost, 
That  glisten  a  moment  and  then  are  lost, 

Flake  after  flake — 
All  lost  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 
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Yet  look  again,  for  the  clouds  divide; 

A  gleam  of  blue  on  the  water  lies ; 
And  far  away,  on  the  mountain-side, 

A  sunbeam  falls  from  the  opening  skies, 
But  the  hurrying  host  that  flew  between 
The  cloud  and  the  water,  no  more  is  seen ; 

Flake  after  flake, 
At  rest  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 
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A  Rain-Dream. 

These   strifes,   these  tumults  of  the   noisy 
world, 
^   Where  Fraud,  the  coward,  tracks  his  prey 
by  stealth, 

And    Strength,   the   ruffian,  glories   in    his 
f^V.t'  guilt, 

Oppress  the  heart  with  sadness.     Oh,  my 
friend, 
In  what  serener  mood  we  look  upon 
The  gloomiest  aspects  of  the  elements 
Among  the  woods  and  fields !     Let  us  awhile, 
As  the  slow  wind  is  rolling  up  the  storm, 
In  fancy  leave  this  maze  of  dusty  streets, 
Forever  shaken  by  the  importunate  jar 
Of  commerce,  and  upon  the  darkening  air 
Look  from  the  shelter  of  our  rural  home. 
84 
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Who  is  not  awed  that  listens  to  the  Rain, 
Sending  his  voice  before  him  ?    Mighty  Rain  !  • 
The  upland  steeps  are  shrouded  by  thy  mists; 
Thy  shadow  fills  the  hollow  vale;  the  pools 
No  longer  glimmer,  and  the  silvery  streams 
Darken  to  veins  of  lead  at  thy  approach. 
O  mighty  Rain  !  already  thou  art  here; 
And  every  roof  is  beaten  by  thy  streams, 
And,  as  thou  passest,  every  glassy  spring 
Grows  rough,  and  every  leaf  in  all  the  woods 
Is  struck,  and  quivers.     All  the  hill-tops  slake 
Their  thirst  from  thee;  a  thousand  languishing  fields, 
A  thousand  fainting  gardens,  are  refreshed; 
A  thousand  idle  rivulets  start  to  speed, 
And  with  the  graver  murmur  of  the  storm 
Blend  their  light  voices  as  they  hurry  on. 

Thou  fill'st  the  circle  of  the  atmosphere 
Alone;  there  is  no  living  thing  abroad, 
No  bird  to  wing  the  air  nor  beast  to  walk 
The  field  ;  the  squirrel  in  the  forest  seeks 
His  hollow  tree;  the  marmot  of  the  field 
Has  scampered  to  his  den;  the  butterfly 
Hides  under  her  broad  leaf;  the  insect  crowds, 
That  make  the  sunshine  populous,  lie  close 
In  their  mysterious  shelters,  whence  the  sun 
Will  summon  them  again.     The  mighty  Rain 
Holds  the  vast  empire  of  the  sky  alone. 

I  shut  my  eyes,  and  see,  as  in  a  dream, 
The  friendly  clouds  drop  down  spring  violets 
And  summer  columbines,  and  all  the  flowers 
That  tuft  the  woodland  floor,  or  overarch 
The  streamlet: — spiky  grass  for  genial  June, 
Brown  harvests  for  the  waiting  husbandman, 
And  for  the  woods  a  deluge  of  fresh  leaves. 
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I  see  these  myriad  drops  that  slake  the  dust, 
Gathered  in  glorious  streams,  or  rolling  blue 
In  billows  on  the  lake  or  on  the  deep, 
And  bearing  navies.     1  behold  them  change 
To  threads  of  crystal  as  they  sink  in  earth 
And  leave  its  stains  behind,  to  rise  again 
In  pleasant  nooks  of  verdure,  where  the  child, 
Thirsty  with  play,  in  both  his  little  hands 
Shall  take  the  cool,  clear  water,  raising  it 
To  wet  his  pretty  lips.     To-morrow  noon 
How  proudly  will  the  water-lily  ride 
The  brimming  pool,  o'erlooking,  like  a  queen, 
Her  circle  of  broad  leaves !     In  lonely  wastes, 
When  next  the  sunshine  makes  them  beautiful, 
Gay  troops  of  butterflies  shall  light  to  drink 
At  the  replenished  hollows  of  the  rock. 

Now  slowly  falls  the  dull  blank  night,  and  still, 
All  through  the  starless  hours,  the  mighty  Rain 
Smites  with  perpetual  sound  the  forest-leaves, 
And  beats  the  matted  grass,  and  still  the  earth 
Drinks  the  unstinted  bounty  of  the  clouds — 
Drinks  for  her  cottage  wells,  her  woodland  brooks- 
Drinks  for  the  springing  trout,  the  toiling  bee, 
And  brooding  bird — drinks  for  her  tender  flowers, 
Tall  oaks,  and  all  the  herbage  of  her  hills. 

A  melancholy  sound  is  in  the  air, 
A  deep  sigh  in  the  distance,  a  shrill  wail 
Around  my  dwelling.     Tis  the  Wind  of  night; 
A  lonely  wanderer  between  earth  and  cloud, 
In  the  black  shadow  and  the  chilly  mist, 
Along  the  streaming  mountain-side,  and  through 
The  dripping  woods,  and  o'er  the  plashy  fields, 
Roaming  and  sorrowing  still,  like  one  who  makes 
The  journey  of  life  alone,  and  nowhere  meets 


A  Rain-Dream. 

A  welcome  or  a  friend,  and  still  goes  on 

In  darkness.     Yet  a  while,  a  little  while, 

And  he  shall  toss  the  glittering  leaves  in  play, 

And  dally  with  the  flowers,  and  gayly  lift 

The  slender  herbs,  pressed  low  by  weight  of  rain, 

And  drive,  in  joyous  triumph,  through  the  sky, 

White  clouds,  the  laggard  remnants  of  the  storm. 
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Robert  of  Lincoln. 

errily  swinging  on  brier  and 

weed, 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little 
dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 
Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his 
name: 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
I^Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest 
of  ours, 
Hidden  among  the  sum- 
\  mer  flowers. 

&»       Chee,  chee,  chee- 

i 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  drest, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding-coat ; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest. 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note: 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
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Look,  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine, 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird,  so  fine. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 


Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife, 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 
Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Brood,  kind  creature ;  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she ; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he, 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can ! 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay, 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight ! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 
Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nice  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out, 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 
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Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell, 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food  ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care ; 
Off  is  his  holiday  garment  laid, 
Half  forgotten  that  merry  air : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes  ;  the  children  are  grown  ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone  ; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 


An  Invitation  to  the  Country. 


v  Already,  close  by  our  summer  dwelling, 
The  Easter  sparrow  repeats  her  song ; 
A  merry  warbler,  she  chides  the  blossoms- 
The  idle  blossoms  that  sleep  so  long. 


The  bluebird  chants,  from  the  elm's  long  branches, 
A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year. 

The  south  wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest, 
And  softly  whispers,  "The  Spring  is  here." 

Come,  daughter  mine,  from  the  gloomy  city, 
Before  those  lays  from  the  elm  have  ceased ; 

The  violet  breathes,  by  our  door,  as  sweetly 
As  in  the  air  of  her  native  East. 


Though  many  a  flower  in  the  wood  is  waking, 
The  daffodil  is  our  doorside  queen ; 

She  pushes  upward  the  sward  already, 
To  spot  with  sunshine  the  early  green. 
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No  lays  so  joyous  as  these  are  warbled 
From  wiry  prison  in  maiden's  bower; 

No  pampered  bloom  of  the  green-house  chamber 
Has  half  the  charm  of  the  lawn's  first  flower. 

Yet  these  sweet  sounds  of  the  early  season, 
And  these  fair  sights  of  its  sunny  days, 

Are  only  sweet  when  we  fondly  listen, 
And  only  fair  when  we  fondly  gaze. 

There  is  no  glory  in  star  or  blossom 
Till  looked  upon  by  a  loving  eye; 

There  is  no  fragrance  in  April  breezes 
Till  breathed  with  joy  as  they  wander  by. 

Come,  Julia  dear,  for  the  sprouting  willows, 
The  opening  flowers,  and  the  gleaming  brooks, 

And  hollows,  green  in  the  sun,  are  waiting 
Their  dower  of  beauty  from  thy  glad  looks. 


The  Wind  and  Stream. 

A  brook  came  stealing  from  the  ground  ; 

You  scarcely  saw  its  silvery  gleam 
Among  the  herbs  that  hung  around 

The  borders  of  the  winding  stream, 
The  pretty  stream,  the  placid  stream, 
The  softly-gliding,  bashful  stream. 

A  breeze  came  wandering  from  the  sky, 

Light  as  the  whispers  of  a  dream ; 
He  put  the  o'erhanging  grasses  by, 

And  softly  stooped  to  kiss  the  stream, 
The  pretty  stream,  the  flattered  stream, 
The  shy,  yet  unreluctant  stream. 

The  water,  as  the  wind  passed  o'er, 
Shot  upward  many  a  glancing  beam, 

Dimpled  and  quivered  more  and  more, 
And  tripped  along,  a  livelier  stream, 

The  flattered  stream,  the  simpering  stream, 

The  fond,  delighted,  silly  stream. 
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The  Wind  and  Stream. 

Away  the  airy  wanderer  flew 

To  where  the  fields  with  blossoms  teem, 
To  sparkling  springs  and  rivers  blue, 

And  left  alone  that  little  stream, 
The  flattered  stream,  the  cheated  stream, 
The  sad,  forsaken,  lonely  stream. 

That  careless  wind  came  never  back ; 

He  wanders  yet  the  fields,  I  deem, 
But,  on  its  melancholy  track, 

Complaining  went  that  little  stream, 
The  cheated  stream,  the  hopeless  stream, 
The  ever-murmuring,  mourning  stream. 
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Song. 

V  THESE   PRAIRIES   GLOW   WITH   FLOWERS.' 

These  prairies  glow  with  flowers, 

These  groves  are  tall  and  fair, 
The  sweet  lay  of  the  mocking-bird 

Rings  in  the  morning  air ; 
And  yet  I  pine  to  see 

My  native  hill  once  more, 
And  hear  the  sparrow's  friendly  chirp 

Beside  its  cottage-door. 

And  he,  for  whom  I  left 

My  native  hill  and  brook, 
Alas,  I  sometimes  think  I  trace 

A  coldness  in  his  look ! 
If  I  have  lost  his  love, 

I  know  my  heart  will  break ; 
And  haply,  they  I  left  for  him 

Will  sorrow  for  my  sake. 
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The  maples  redden  in  the  sun ; 

In  autumn  gold  the  beeches  stand ; 
Rest,  faithful  plough,  thy  work  is  done 

Upon  the  teeming  land. 
Bordered  with  trees  whose  gay  leaves  fly 
On  every  breath  that  sweeps  the  sky, 
The  fresh  dark  acres  furrowed  lie, 
And  ask  the  sower's  hand. 

Loose  the  tired  steer  and  let  him  go 
To  pasture  where  the  gentians  blow, 
And  we,  who  till  the  grateful  ground, 
Fling  we  the  golden  shower  around. 


Fling  wide  the  generous  grain  ;  we  fling 
O'er  the  dark  mould  the  green  of  spring. 
For  thick  the  emerald  blades  shall  grow, 
When  first  the  March  winds  melt  the  snow, 
And  to  the  sleeping  flowers,  below, 
f        The  early  bluebirds  sing. 
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Fling  wide  the  grain  ;  we  give  the  fields 

The  ears  that  nod  in  summer's  gale, 
The  shining  stems  that  summer  gilds, 

The  harvest  that  o'erflows  the  vale, 
And  swells,  an  amber  sea,  between 
The  full-leaved  woods,  its  shores  of  green. 
Hark !  from  the  murmuring  clods  I  hear 
Glad  voices  of  the  coming  year; 
The  song  of  him  who  binds  the  grain, 
The  shout  of  those  that  load  the  wain, 
And  from  the  distant  grange  there  comes 

The  clatter  of  the  thresher's  flail, 
And  steadily  the  millstone  hums 

Down  in  the  willowy  vale. 
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Fling  wide  the  golden  shower  ;  we  trust 
The  strength  of  armies  to  the  dust. 
This  peaceful  lea  may  haply  yield 
Its  harvest  for  the  tented  field. 
Ha !  feel  ye  not  your  fingers  thrill, 

As  o'er  them,  in  the  yellow  grains, 
Glide  the  warm  drops  of  blood  that  fill, 

For  mortal  strife,  the  warrior's  veins ; 
Such  as,  on  Solferino's  day, 
Slaked  the  brown  sand  and  flowed  away — 
Flowed  till  the  herds,  on  Mincio's  brink, 
Snuffed  the  red  stream  and  feared  to  drink  ;- 
Blood  that  in  deeper  pools  shall  lie, 

On  the  sad  earth,  as  time  grows  gray, 
When  men  by  deadlier  arts  shall  die, 
And  deeper  darkness  blot  the  sky 
Above  the  thundering  fray  ; 
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And  realms,  that  hear  the  battle-cry, 

Shall  sicken  with  dismay; 
And  chieftains  to  the  war  shall  lead 
Whole  nations,  with  the  tempest's  speed, 

To  perish,  in  a  day ; — 
Till  man,  by  love  and  mercy  taught, 
Shall  rue  the  wreck  his  fury  wrought, 

And  lay  the  sword  away ! 
Oh  strew,  with  pausing,  shuddering  hand, 
The  seed  upon  the  helpless  land, 
As  if,  at  every  step,  ye  cast 
The  pelting  hail  and  riving  blast. 


IV. 

Nay,  strew,  with  free  and  joyous  sweep, 

The  seed  upon  the  expecting  soil ; 
For  hence  the  plenteous  year  shall  heap 

The  garners  of  the  men  who  toil. 
Strew  the  bright  seed  for  those  who  tear 
The  matted  sward  with  spade  and  share, 
And  those  whose  sounding  axes  gleam 
Beside  the  lonely  forest-stream, 

Till  its  broad  banks  lie  bare; 
And  him  who  breaks  the  quarry-ledge, 

With  hammer-blows,  plied  quick  and  strong, 
And  him  who,  with  the  steady  sledge, 

Smites  the  shrill  anvil  all  day  long. 
Sprinkle  the  furrow's  even  trace 

For  those  whose  toiling  hands  uprear 
The  roof-trees  of  our  swarming  race, 

By  grove  and  plain,  by  stream  and  mere ; 
Who  forth,  from  crowded  city,  lead 

The  lengthening  street,  and  overlay 
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Green  orchard-plot  and  grassy  mead 

With  pavement  of  the  murmuring  way. 
Cast,  with  full  hands  the  harvest  cast, 
For  the  brave  men  that  climb  the  mast, 
When  to  the  billow  and  the  blast 

It  swings  and  stoops,  with  fearful  strain, 
And  bind  the  fluttering  mainsail  fast, 

Till  the  tossed  bark  shall  sit,  again, 

Safe  as  a  sea-bird  on  the  main. 


v. 

Fling  wide  the  grain  for  those  who  throw 

The  clanking  shuttle  to  and  fro, 

In  the  long  row  of  humming  rooms, 

And  into  ponderous  masses  wind 
The  web  that,  from  a  thousand  looms, 

Comes  forth  to  clothe  mankind. 
Strew,  with  free  sweep,  the  grain  for  them, 

By  whom  the  busy  thread 
Along  the  garment's  even  hem 

And  winding  seam  is  led  ; 
A  pallid  sisterhood,  that  keep 

The  lonely  lamp  alight, 
In  strife  with  weariness  and  sleep, 

Beyond  the  middle  night. 
Large  part  be  theirs  in  what  the  year 
Shall  ripen  for  the  reaper  here. 

VI. 

Still,  strew,  with  joyous  hand,  the  wheat 
On  the  soft  mould  beneath  our  feet, 

For  even  now  I  seem 
To  hear  a  sound  that  lightly  rings 
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From  murmuring  harp  and  viol's  strings, 

As  in  a  summer  dream. 
The  welcome  of  the  wedding-guest, 
The  bridegroom's  look  of  bashful  pride, 
The  faint  smile  of  the  pallid  bride, 
And  bridemaid's  blush  at  matron's  jest, 
And  dance  and  song  and  generous  dower, 
Are  in  the  shining  grains  we  shower. 

VII. 

Scatter  the  wheat  for  shipwrecked  men, 
Who,  hunger-worn,  rejoice  again 
In  the  sweet  safety  of  the  shore, 
And  wanderers,  lost  in  woodlands  drear, 
Whose  pulses  bound  with  joy  to  hear 
The  herd's  light  bell  once  more. 
Freely  the  golden  spray  be  shed 
For  him  whose  heart,  when  night  comes  down 
On  the  close  alleys  of  the  town, 

Is  faint  for  lack  of  bread. 
In  chill  roof-chambers,  bleak  and  bare, 
Or  the  damp  cellar's  stifling  air, 
She  who  now  sees,  in  mute  despair, 

Her  children  pine  for  food, 

Shall  feel  the  dews  of  gladness  start 

To  lids  long  tearless,  and  shall  part 

"  The  sweet  loaf  with  a  grateful  heart, 

Among  her  thin  pale  brood. 
Dear,  kindly  Earth,  whose  breast  we  till ! 
Oh,  for  thy  famished  children,  fill, 

Where'er  the  sower  walks, 
Fill  the  rich  ears  that  shade  the  mould 
With  grain  for  grain,  a  hundredfold, 
To  bend  the  sturdy  stalks. 
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VIII. 

Strew  silently  the  fruitful  seed, 

As  softly  o'er  the  tilth  ye  tread, 
For  hands  that  delicately  knead 

The  consecrated  bread — 
The  mystic  loaf  that  crowns  the  board, 
When,  round  the  table  of  their  Lord, 
Within  a  thousand  temples  set, 
In  memory  of  the  bitter  death 
Of  Him  who  taught  at  Nazareth, 

His  followers  are  met, 
And  thoughtful  eyes  with  tears  are  wet, 

As  of  the  Holy  One  they  think, 
The  glory  of  whose  rising  yet 

Makes  bright  the  grave's  mysterious  brink. 

IX. 

Brethren,  the  sower's  task  is  done. 
The  seed  is  in  its  winter  bed. 
Now  let  the  dark-brown  mould  be  spread, 

To  hide  it  from  the  sun, 
And  leave  it  to  the  kindly  care 
Of  the  still  earth  and  brooding  air, 
As  when  the  mother,  from  her  breast, 
Lays  the  hushed  babe  apart  to  rest, 
And  shades  its  eyes,  and  waits  to  see 
How  sweet  its  waking  smile  will  be. 
The  tempest  now  may  smite,  the  sleet 
All  night  on  the  drowned  furrow  beat, 
And  winds  that,  from  the  cloudy  hold, 
Of  winter  breathe  the  bitter  cold, 
Stiffen  to  stone  the  mellow  mould, 
Yet  safe  shall  lie  the  wheat ; 
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Till,  out  of  heaven's  unmeasured  blue, 
Shall  walk  again  the  genial  year, 

To  wake  with  warmth  and  nurse  with  dew 
The  germs  we  lay  to  slumber  here. 


Oh  blessed  harvest  yet  to  be ! 

Abide  thou  with  the  Love  that  keeps, 
In  its  warm  bosom,  tenderly, 

The  Life  which  wakes  and  that  which  sleeps. 
The  Love  that  leads  the  willing  spheres 
Along  the  unending  track  of  years, 
And  watches  o'er  the  sparrow's  nest, 
Shall  brood  above  thy  winter  rest, 
And  raise  thee  from  the  dust,  to  hold 

Light  whisperings  with  the  winds  of  May, 
And  fill  thy  spikes  with  living  gold, 

From  summer's  yellow  ray; 
Then,  as  thy  garners  give  thee  forth, 

On  what  glad  errands  shalt  thou  go, 
Wherever,  o'er  the  waiting  earth, 

Roads  wind  and  rivers  flow ! 
The  ancient  East  shall  welcome  thee 
To  mighty  marts  beyond  the  sea, 
And  they  who  dwell  where  palm-groves  sound 
To  summer  winds  the  whole  year  round, 
Shall  watch,  in  gladness,  from  the  shore, 
The  sails  that  bring  thy  glistening  store. 


'  *»      The  Path. 

The  path  we  planned  beneath 
October's  sky, 
Along    the    hillside,    through    the 
woodland  shade, 
Is  finished;  thanks  to  thee,  whose 
kindly  eye 
Has  watched   me,  as  I  plied  the 
busy  spade ; 
Else  had  I  wearied,  ere  this  path  of  ours 
Had  pierced  the  woodland  to  its  inner  bowers. 

Yet,  'twas  a  pleasant  toil  to  trace  and  beat, 
Among  the  glowing  trees,  this  winding  way, 

While  the  sweet  autumn  sunshine,  doubly  sweet, 
Flushed  with  the  ruddy  foliage,  round  us  lay, 

As  if  some  gorgeous  cloud  of  morning  stood, 

In  glory,  mid  the  arches  of  the  wood. 

10? 
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A  path !  what  beauty  does  a  path  bestow 
Even  on  the  dreariest  wild !  its  savage  nooks 

Seem  homelike  where  accustomed  footsteps  go, 
And  the  grim  rock  puts  on  familiar  looks. 

The  tangled  swamp,  through  which  a  pathway  strays, 

Becomes  a  garden  with  strange  flowers  and  sprays. 

See  from  the  weedy  earth  a  rivulet  break 
And  purl  along  the  untrodden  wilderness ; 

There  the  shy  cuckoo  comes  his  thirst  to  slake, 
There  the  shrill  jay  alights  his  plumes  to  dress ; 

And  there  the  stealthy  fox,  when  morn  is  gray, 

Laps  the  clear  stream  and  lightly  moves  away. 

But  let  a  path  approach  that  fountain's  brink, 
And  nobler  forms  of  life,  behold  !  are  there : 

Boys  kneeling  with  protruded  lips  to  drink, 
And  slender  maids  that  homeward  slowly  bear 

The  brimming  pail,  and  busy  dames  that  lay 

Their  webs  to  whiten  in  the  summer  ray. 

Then  know  we  that  for  herd  and  flock  are  poured 
Those  pleasant  streams  that  o'er  the  pebbles  slip  ; 

Those  pure  sweet  waters  sparkle  on  the  board ; 
Those  fresh  cool  waters  wet  the  sick  man's  lip ; 

Those  clear  bright  waters  from  the  font  are  shed, 

In  dews  of  baptism,  on  the  infant's  head. 

What  different  steps  the  rural  footway  trace ! 

The  laborer  afield  at  early  day; 
The  schoolboy  sauntering  with  uneven  pace ; 

The  Sunday  worshipper  in  fresh  array ; 
And  mourner  in  the  weeds  of  sorrow  drest ; 
And,  smiling  to  himself,  the  wedding  guest. 
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There  he  who  cons  a  speech  and  he  who  hums 

His  yet  unfinished  verses,  musing  walk. 
There,  with  her  little  brood,  the  matron  comes, 

To  break  the  spring  flower  from  its  juicy  stalk  ; 
And  lovers,  loitering,  wonder  that  the  moon 
Has  risen  upon  their  pleasant  stroll  so  soon. 

Bewildered  in  vast  woods,  the  traveller  feels 

His  heavy  heart  grow  lighter,  if  he  meet 
The  traces  of  a  path,  and  straight  he  kneels, 

And  kisses  the  dear  print  of  human  feet, 
And  thanks  his  God,  and  journeys  without  fear, 
For  now  he  knows  the  abodes  of  men  are  near. 

Pursue  the  slenderest  path  across  a  lawn : 

Lo !  on  the  broad  highway  it  issues  forth, 
And,  blended  with  the  greater  track,  goes  on, 

Over  the  surface  of  the  mighty  earth, 
Climbs  hills  and  crosses  vales,  and  stretches  far, 
Through  silent  forests,  toward  the  evening  star — 

And  enters  cities  murmuring  with  the  feet 

Of  multitudes,  and  wanders  forth  again, 
And  joins  the  climes  of  frost  to  climes  of  heat, 

Binds  East  to  West,  and  marries  main  to  main, 
Nor  stays  till  at  the  long-resounding  shore 
Of  the  great  deep,  where  paths  are  known  no  more. 

Oh,  mighty  instinct,  that  dost  thus  unite 

Earth's  neighborhoods  and  tribes  with  friendly  bands, 

What  guilt  is  theirs  who,  in  their  greed  or  spite, 
Undo  thy  holy  work  with  violent  hands, 

And  post  their  squadrons,  nursed  in  war's  grim  trade, 

To  bar  the  ways  for  mutual  succor  made ! 
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I  hear,  from  many  a  little  throat, 
A  warble  interrupted  long ; 

I  hear  the  robin's  flute-like  note, 
The  bluebird's  slenderer  song. 

Brown  meadows  and  the  russet  hill, 
Not  yet  the  haunt  of  grazing  herds, 

And  thickets  by  the  glimmering  rill, 
Are  all  alive  with  birds. 


Oh  choir  of  spring,  why  come  so  soon  ? 

On  leafless  grove  and  herbless  lawn 
Warm  lie  the  yellow  beams  of  moon  ; 

Yet  winter  is  not  gone. 

For  frost  shall  sheet  the  pools  again  ; 

Again  the  blustering  East  shall  blow — 
Whirl  a  white  tempest  through  the  glen, 

And  load  the  pines  with  snow. 
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Yet,  haply,  from  the  region  where, 

Waked  by  an  earlier  spring  than  here, 
The  blossomed  wild-plum  scents  the  air, 

Ye  come  in  haste  and  fear. 

For  there  is  heard  the  bugle-blast, 

The  booming  gun,  the  jarring  drum, 
And  on  their  chargers,  spurring  fast, 

Armed  warriors  go  and  come. 

There  mighty  hosts  have  pitched  the  camp 

In  valleys  that  were  yours  till  then, 
And  Earth  has  shuddered  to  the  tramp 

Of  half  a  million  men  ! 

In  groves  where  once  ye  used  to  sing, 

In  orchards  where  ye  had  your  birth, 
A  thousand  glittering  axes  swing 

To  smite  the  trees  to  earth. 

Ye  love  the  fields  by  ploughmen  trod ; 

But  there,  when  sprouts  the  beechen  spray, 
The  soldier  only  breaks  the  sod 

To  hide  the  slain  away. 

Stay,  then,  beneath  our  ruder  sky ; 

Heed  not  the  storm-clouds  rising  black, 
Nor  yelling  winds  that  with  them  fly ; 

Nor  let  them  fright  you  back, — 

Back  to  the  stifling  battle-cloud, 

To  burning  towns  that  blot  the  day, 
And  trains  of  mounting  dust  that  shroud 

The  armies  on  their  way. 
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Stay,  for  a  tint  of  green  shall  creep 
Soon  o'er  the  orchard's  grassy  floor, 

And  from  its  bed  the  crocus  peep 
Beside  the  housewife's  door. 

Here  build,  and  dread  no  harsher  sound, 
To  scare  you  from  the  sheltering  tree, 

Than  winds  that  stir  the  branches  round, 
And  murmur  of  the  bee. 

And  we  will  pray  that,  ere  again 
The  flowers  of  autumn  bloom  and  die, 

Our  generals  and  their  strong-armed  men 
May  lay  their  weapons  by. 

Then  may  ye  warble,  unafraid, 
Where  hands,  that  wear  the  fetter  now, 

Free  as  your  wings  shall  ply  the  spade, 
And  guide  the  peaceful  plough. 

Then,  as  our  conquering  hosts  return, 
What  shouts  of  jubilee  shall  break 

From  placid  vale  and  mountain  stern, 
And  shore  of  mighty  lake  ! 

And  midland  plain  and  ocean-strand 
Shall  thunder:  "Glory  to  the  brave, 

Peace  to  the  torn  and  bleeding  land, 
And  freedom  to  the  slave  ! " 

March,   1864. 
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Oh  ye  who  love  to  overhang  the  springs, 

And  stand  by  running  waters,  ye  whose  boughs 

Make  beautiful  the  rocks  o'er  which  they  play, 

Who  pile  with  foliage  the  great  hills,  and  rear 

A  paradise  upon  the  lonely  plain, 

Trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  open  field  ! 

Have  ye  no  sense  of  being  ?    Does  the  air, 

The  pure  air,  which  I  breathe  with  gladness,  pass 

In  gushes  o'er  your  delicate  lungs,  your  leaves, 

All  unenjoyed  ?    When  on  your  winter's  sleep 

The  sun  shines  warm,  have  ye  no  dreams  of  spring? 

And  when  the  glorious  spring-time  comes  at  last, 

Have  ye  no  joy  of  all  your  bursting  buds, 

And  fragrant  blooms,  and  melody  of  birds 

_  ^^     To  which  your  young  leaves  shiver?    Do 

^^F^  ye  strive 

And  wrestle  with  the  wind,  yet  know  it  not  ? 
Feel  ye  no  glory  in  your  strength  when  he, 
The  exhausted  Blusterer,  flies  beyond  the  hills, 
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And  leaves  you  stronger  yet  ?    Or  have  ye  not 
A  sense  of  loss  when  he  has  stripped  your  leaves, 
Yet  tender,  and  has  splintered  your  fair  boughs  ? 
Does  the  loud  bolt  that  smites  you  from  the  cloud 
And  rends  you,  fall  unfelt  ?    Do  there  not  run 
Strange  shudderings  through  your  fibres  when  the  axe 
Is  raised  against  you,  and  the  shining  blade 
Deals  blow  on  blow,  until,  with  all  their  boughs, 
Your  summits  waver  and  ye  fall  to  earth  ? 
Know  ye  no  sadness  when  the  hurricane 
Has  swept  the  wood  and  snapped  its  sturdy  stems 
Asunder,  or  has  wrenched,  from  out  the  soil, 
The  mightiest,  with  their  circles  of  strong  roots, 
And  piled  the  ruin  all  along  his  path  ? 

Nay,  doubt  we  not  that  under  the  rough  rind, 
In  the  green  veins  of  these  fair  growths  of  earth, 
There  dwells  a  nature  that  receives  delight 
From  all  the  gentle  processes  of  life, 
And  shrinks  from  loss  of  being.     Dim  and  faint 
May  be  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
As  in  our  dreams  ;  but,  haply,  real  still. 

Our  sorrows  touch  you  not.     We  watch  beside 
The  beds  of  those  who  languish  or  who  die, 
And  minister  in  sadness,  while  our  hearts 
Offer  perpetual  prayer  for  life  and  ease 
And  health  to  the  beloved  sufferers. 
But  ye,  while  anxious  fear  and  fainting  hope 
Are  in  our  chambers,  ye  rejoice  without. 
The  funeral  goes  forth  ;  a  silent  train 
Moves  slowly  from  the  desolate  home ;  our  hearts 
Are  breaking  as  we  lay  away  the  loved, 
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Whom  we  shall  see  no  more,  in  their  last  rest, 
Their  little  cells  within  the  burial-place. 
Ye  have  no  part  in  this  distress ;  for  still 
The  February  sunshine  steeps  your  boughs 
And  tints  the  buds  and  swells  the  leaves  within ; 
While  the  song-sparrow,  warbling  from  her  perch, 
Tells  you  that  spring  is  near.     The  wind  of  May 
Is  sweet  with  breath  of  orchards,  in  whose  boughs 
The  bees  and  every  insect  of  the  air 
Make  a  perpetual  murmur  of  delight, 
And  by  whose  flowers  the  humming-bird  hangs  poised 
In  air,  and  draws  their  sweets  and  darts  away. 
The  linden,  in  the  fervors  of  July, 
Hums  with  a  louder  concert.     When  the  wind 
Sweeps  the  broad  forest  in  its  summer  prime, 
As  when  some  master-hand  exulting  sweeps 
The  keys  of  some  great  organ,  ye  give  forth 
The  music  of  the  woodland  depths,  a  hymn 
Of  gladness  and  of  thanks.     The  hermit-thrush 
Pipes  his  sweet  note  to  make  your  arches  ring ; 
The  faithful  robin,  from  the  wayside  elm, 
Carols  all  day  to  cheer  his  sitting  mate ; 
*   f.  -^  And  when  the  autumn  comes,  the  kings  of 

^*  earth, 

In  all  their  majesty,  are  not  arrayed 
As  ye  are,  clothing  the  broad  mountain- 
side 
And  spotting  the  smooth  vales  with  red 

and  gold ; 
While,  swaying  to  the  sudden  breeze, 
ye  fling 
Your  nuts  to  earth,  and  the  brisk  squirrel  comes 
To  gather  them,  and  barks  with  childish  glee, 
And  scampers  with  them  to  his  hollow  oak. 
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Thus,  as  the  seasons  pass,  ye  keep  alive 
The  cheerfulness  of  Nature,  till  in  time 
The  constant  misery  which  wrings  the  heart 
Relents,  and  we  rejoice  with  you  again, 
And  glory  in  your  beauty;  till  once  more 
We  look  with  pleasure  on  your  varnished  leaves, 
That  gayly  glance  in  sunshine,  and  can  hear, 
Delighted,  the  soft  answer  which  your  boughs 
Utter  in  whispers  to  the  babbling  brook. 

Ye  have  no  history.     I  cannot  know 
Who,  when  the  hillside  trees  were  hewn  away, 
Haply  two  centuries  since,  bade  spare  this  oak, 
Leaning  to  shade,  with  his  irregular  arms, 
Low-bent  and  long,  the  fount  that  from  his  roots 
Slips  through  a  bed  of  cresses  toward  the  bay — 
I  know  not  who,  but  thank  him  that  he  left 
The  tree  to  flourish  where  the  acorn  fell, 
And  join  these  later  days  to  that  far  time 
While  yet  the  Indian  hunter  drew  the  bow 
In  the  dim  woods,  and  the  white  woodman  first 
Opened  these  fields  to  sunshine,  turned  the  soil 
And  strewed  the  wheat.     An  unremembered  Past 
Broods,  like  a  presence,  mid  the  long  gray  boughs 
Of  this  old  tree,  which  has  outlived  so  long 
The  flitting  generations  of  mankind. 

Ye  have  no  history.     I  ask  in  vain 
Who  planted  on  the  slope  this  lofty  group 
Of  ancient  pear-trees  that  with  spring-time  burst 
Into  such  breadth  of  bloom.     One  bears  a  scar 
Where  the  quick  lightning  scored  its  trunk,  yet  still 
It  feels  the  breath  of  Spring,  and  every  May 


Is  white  ^vith  blossoms.     Wfio  it  was  that  lajd 
Their  infant  roots  in  earth,  and  tenderly 
Cherished  the  delicate  sprays,  I  ask  in  vain, 
Yet  bless  the  unknown  hand  to  which  I  owe 
This  annual  festival  of  bees,  these  songs 
Of  birds  within  their  leafy  screen,  these  shouts 
Of  joy  from  children  gathering  up- the  fruit 
Shaken  in  August  from  the  willing  boughs. 

Ye  that  my  hands  have  planted,  or  have  spared, 
Beside  the  way,  or  in  the  orchard-ground, 
Or  in  the  open  meadow,  ye  whose  boughs 
With  every  summer  spread  a  wider  shade, 
Whose  herd  in  coming  years  shall  lie  at  rest 
Beneath  your  noontide  shelter  ?  who  shall  pluck 
"|our  ripened  fruit?  who  grave,  as  was  the  wont 
Of  simple  pastoral  ages,  on  the  rind 
Of  my  smooth  beeches  some  beloved  name  ? 
Idly  I  ask ;  yet  may  the  eyes  that  look 
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Upon  you,  in  your  later,  nobler  growth, 
Look  also  on  a  nobler  age  than  ours ; 
An  age  when,  in  the  eternal  strife  between 
Evil  and  Good,  the  Power  of  Good  shall  win 
A  grander  mastery ;  when  kings  no  more 
Shall  summon  millions  from  the  plough  to  learn 
The  trade  of  slaughter,  and  of  populous  realms 
Make  camps  of  war;  when  in  our  younger  land 
The  hand  of  ruffian  Violence,  that  now 
Is  insolently  raised  to  smite,  shall  fall 
Unnerved  before  the  calm  rebuke  of  Law, 
And  Fraud,  his  sly  confederate,  shrink,  in  shame, 
Back  to  his  covert,  and  forego  his  prey. 


May  Evening. 

The  breath  of  spring-time  at  this  twilight  hour 
Comes  through  the  gathering  glooms, 

And  bears  the  stolen  sweets  of  many  a  flower 
Into  my  silent  rooms. 

Where  hast  thou  wandered,  gentle  gale,  to  find 

The  perfumes  thou  dost  bring  ? 
By  brooks,  that  through  the  wakening  meadows  wind, 

Or  brink  of  rushy  spring  ? 

Or  woodside,  where,  in  little  companies, 

The  early  wild-flowers  rise, 
Or  sheltered  lawn,  where,  mid  encircling  trees, 

May's  warmest  sunshine  lies  ? 


1 16  May  Evening. 

Now  sleeps  the  humming-bird,  that,  in  the  sun, 
Wandered  from  bloom  to  bloom  ; 

Now,  too,  the  weary  bee,  his  day's  work  done, 
Rests  in  his  waxen  room. 

Now  every  hovering  insect  to  his  place 
Beneath  the  leaves  hath  flown  ; 

And,  through  the  long  night  hours,  the  flowery  race 
Are  left  to  thee  alone. 

O'er  the  pale  blossoms  of  the  sassafras 
And  o'er  the  spice-bush  spray, 

Among  the  opening  buds,  thy  breathings  pass, 
And  come  embalmed  away. 

Yet  there  is  sadness  in  thy  soft  caress, 

Wind  of  the  blooming  year! 
The  gentle  presence,  that  was  wont  to  bless 

Thy  coming,  is  not  here. 

Go,  then  ;  and  yet  I  bid  thee  not  repair, 
Thy  gathered  sweets  to  shed, 

Where  pine  and  willow,  in  the  evening  air, 
Sigh  o'er  the  buried  dead. 

Pass  on  to  homes  where  cheerful  voices  sound, 

And  cheerful  looks  are  cast, 
And  where  thou  wakest,  in  thine  airy  round, 

No  sorrow  of  the  past. 

Refresh  the  languid  student  pausing  o'er 

The  learned  page  apart, 
And  he  shall  turn  to  con  his  task  once  more 

With  an  encouraged  heart. 


May  Evening. 

Bear  thou  a  promise,  from  the  fragrant  sward, 

To  him  who  tills  the  land, 
Of  springing  harvests  that  shall  yet  reward 

The  labors  of  his  hand. 

And  whisper,  everywhere,  that  Earth  renews 

Her  beautiful  array, 
Amid  the  darkness  and  the  gathering  dews, 

For  the  return  of  day. 
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O/zr  Fellow -PVor shippers. 

Think  not  that  thou  and  I 
Are  here  the  only  worshippers  to  day, 

Beneath  this  glorious  sky, 
Mid  the  soft  airs  that  o'er  the  mead- 
ows play ; 
These  airs,  whose  breathing  stirs 
The  fresh  grass,  are  our  fellow-wor- 
shippers. 

See,  as  they  pass,  they  swing 
The  censers  of   a    thousand  flowers 
that  bend 
O'er  the  young  herbs  of  spring, 
And  the  sweet  odors   like  a  prayer 
ascend, 
While,  passing  thence,  the  breeze 
Wakes  the  grave  anthem  of  the  forest- 
trees. 
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Our  Fellow  -  Worshippers. 

And,  from  its  sunny  nooks, 
To  heaven,  with  grateful  smiles,  the  valley  looks. 

The  blossomed  apple-tree, 
Among  its  flowery  tufts,  on  every  spray, 

Offers  the  wandering  bee 
A  fragrant  chapel  for  his  matin-lay; 

And  a  soft  bass  is  heard 
From  the  quick  pinions  of  the  humming-bird. 

Haply — for  who  can  tell  ? — 
Aerial  beings,  from  the  world  unseen, 

Haunting  the  sunny  dell, 
Or  slowly  floating  o'er  the  flowery  green, 

May  join  our  worship  here, 
With  harmonies  too  fine  for  mortal  ear. 
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